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ABSTPACT 

In this report data were patterned after the first 
two of a series of reports made by the U.S. Commission on civil 
Rights on the educational status of Mexican Americans in the 
southwest. Data relative to the enrollment, employment, and school 
success of Mexican Americans in the Fprt Worth Independent School 
District (FWISD) were reported (1972-73). Data were gathered from 27 
elementary, 6 middle, and 3 high schools of at least 10 p'srcent 
fiexieafl American enrollment. Some findings were: (1) Chicano 
enrollment was proportionately less in FWISD than in Texas or the 
Southwest; (2) differences between proportions of Chicano students 
and Chicano teachers wert similar, but somewhat larger than those in 
Tetas ot the Southwest; (3) Chicano teachers were not assigned 
pritaxily to schools of large Chicano enrollment; (4) Chicano student 
academic achievement was low, decreasing with grade level increase; 
and (S) larger proportions of Chicano high school students dropped 
out of school than did Anglos, Basic principles relative to all 
specific recoflffiendatlons governing Chicano educational reform weres 
(1) ifiecrporation of Chicano language, history, and culture as 
integral parts of the educational process; (2) full representation in 
decision making positions whieh determine or influence educational 
policy; and (3) reordering of all government budget priorities for 
eeeeffliended implementations. (JC) 
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SECTION I 
lOTRODUCTION 

In the fall of 1972-73 the Superintendent requested that the Department 
of research and "valuation begin collecting data relative to Mexican American 
students. It vras understood that the data collection would be responsive to 
questions posed by members of the Mexican American community. 

Procedures 

Various sources were used to identify the proper questions with which 
the study should deal. Two papers developed by the FWISD Mexican American 
:?uman Relations ■Jomraittee were available. 

Individuals involved in the identification of problem areas included the 
following : 

1) Mr, Rufino Mendoza 

2) Mrs. Mary Lou Lopez 

3) Mr. Eddie Herrera 
h) Mjr, James Lehmann 

, r.r . Paul Geisel 
'■'j'. ''endoza, Mts. Lopez, and :vir, fferrera met with the Director of 
r^osearch and "valuation at the Wesley Community Center for one discussion 
of 3peci^.l protleras faced by Mexican American students in public -chool 
s/stemr.;. ''r. .Jol-m ^yala and '.!r. i\gapito Zamarripa vrere also invited but 
were inable '■.o attend, These community figures are active in local Mexican 
American affairs. 
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Ntt-. Lehmarm, 197:-73 Coordinator of MISD's Career Opporturuties 
Program, also prepared a list cf data needs at the reqiiest of the Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Lehmeunn is presently the acting attoinistrator of I-^ograma 
en PoG Lenguas. 

Dr. raid Geisel, of the University of Texas at Arlington, was enlisted 
by the Guperlntendent to provide informal guidance. Several meetings were 
held by the invr-stit'-ator and Dr. Geisel for this purpose. Both Dr. Geisel 
and Mr's. "(eisel have been and ai-c cui-rently active in Mexican American and 
American Indian affairs. 

Recent publications (l, T, 3, 5. by the :'. S. Conindssion on Cnvil 
Righto relative to the general status of Mexican Americans in the south- 
western 'inited States were obtained and examined. The first two reports 
of the JorainisGion pertained to 1) em-ollment and employment of Mexican 
Americans in the various schools and districts and 2) the school success 
of Mexican American students. 

The present study attempted to replicate locally the Commission's first 
two ijtudies by following: the fomat and presenting FWISD data similar to 
those presented for school districts in the southvrestern states with a ten 
percent or rore enrollment of Mexican American students. Data were gathered 
prlnarily from schools with at least a ten percent enrollment of Mexican 
Aracririri .Ttudents. Thenc scliools are identified in Exhiiblt A. At these 
school:; the proportion of Mexican American pupils enrolled was 32.8 percent* 
Ihr-^^r hip:h r.chools, six raddle rr^hools, and twenty-seven elementary schools 
had -i ntuiont -^rn'oUirLent of at loast ben percent and were included in the 
survf. -y . 

M<j;;t o!' the data in this ro|ort reflect the 197^-73 school year. 
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KXHIBIT A 

:-:m'ollnenc2 of Gchoola with at Least Ten Percent ^4exican American Students 

1972-73 



li vision and 3ohool 



IQenientary 

.vorth ::eit^:it;^ 
'lorth ii Vount 
J*:ephen - . Austin 
LeZavala 
"harler. :ra:;ri 
>x*vett 
Cajn Rosen 
Circle : ai\< 
r. enver Avenue 

feorge .:iarl<5^ 
:.lly ?. JlsLy^on 
I . !-!c?ae 
roljtechnic 
r.i amend .'iill 
>/ashin^::ton j-eights 

* -J. yurner 
5roo klyn ■ I'e i ^ht 3 
?. -1. :^irr )11 
;ititbard 

C'outh Fort >/ortn 
'<noll ' 
V. Halting 
Moore 
'.'-xr-ter -ark 
J line 3 i u Lnn 
■<irkpatri';:k: 



rv%'r«^ra .e 



wtr ipi :ni' 
'J* '4 '^Ider 

A. ''^'-'achajn 



Gch. 
No. 



0 

h 

■} 
10 
12 
13 
15 
16 

19 

20 

21 

25 
26 

31 

32 
33 
3U 
Ul 
U2 
57 
60 
70 
71 



i';7 



Total 
n.r oilman t 



2kC 
■'26 
276 
■25h 
k20 
367 
i^08 

i^33 
621 
590 

298 

223 
500 

3i^7 
k69 
k02 
538 
253 
339 
U38 
396 
197 
520 
810 
7U1 
2^3 
331 



11,388 



U98 
53 

:>3> 

965 



1,333 



Mexican 
Ajiierican 
Enrollnient 



29 
608 

57 
79 
128 
218 
97 
96 
393 
^77 
66 
IfO 
7i^ 
Ul 
189 
250 
12U 
156 
65 
71 
108 
26 
j6l 
263 
99 
3h 
h9 



if, 200 



337 
101 

13h 
572 
90 
359 



1)593 



Percent 
Mexican 
American 



12f, 

31% 
30% 



2k% 
22% 
63% 
81% 
22% 
18% 
1% 
12:% 

23% 

62% 
19% 

m 
21% 

13% 



33% 
13% 

lh% 
15% 



36 M 



2Ct 

20!: 
12;' 

lO'l. 

vi 



2(u2i 
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EXfflBIT A (fiont.) 



If 



















Mexican 


Percent 




Sch. 


Total 


American 


Mexican 


l ivislon Cchool 


Mo . 


Enrollment. 


Enrollment 


American 


':li>--:\ 

North CLdo 


262 


1,339 




3H' 


: innond '-.ill 






253 


27% 


'.' r : nib le T -v o hn i c al 




1,8U8 


627 






^v,107 


1,289 


31 M 


■ Jirx ina*: ed Aeigr egat e s 


21,580 


7,082 


32 M 



ier.' 1 :'l ja*: : :::: / :* : ^:;n i Mty 

r p;rp';.:er. this repv;rt, the terns 'Mexican American' and 'Chicano' 
'//ill ';3-*a inter -ri'in.-eal:!:/. /uni.:lo is used to denote all who are not identi- 
:':el as \-Iac'rc' .r '^'exican /\jnerican\ This identification is con3istent with 
^•.at -.'T.pl yed r.v . Jomm-ission p, 10 

*/:.n^''. ' V 1' 3tud^^^tL; and personnel is not always easily established, 
ne raa.' r o -r'^.-, student re^^istration records, is ^Ailnerable to considerable 
•;rr' r pr-jrle:nr> that rtudents have in self-identification coupled with 

-ju:;: *eras ised. o'^me "f the ethnic identification (i.e., student 

car-, : -:r'l^* r. \r. ^^xt ra^urr icular aotivities * was based on teacher-identifica- 
t* r. .•.t';d^':.t et\nlo*!ty. nome ethnic 'dentif icabion was based on recorni- 
■ • r. ra:/:-. ;rr/ir/.'.; . /Ml rnetr.od:: /rvi junly ha/o some error and will 
produce data "".riat is slip:htly at variance. 

*omml3Si on '■:iyil rUht:^ I^f^'ports 
7^0 /en'^'rai conclusions and reootmnendations of the Commission's 
'■*,!p'.rt 7" are presented as Appendix 
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SECTION II 
NttLXICWr AMERICM 

Data gathered relative to the presence of Mexican American students 
arA staff members at various schools within the Fort Worth Independent 
School District during the 1972-73 school yea^ are reported in this section. 
Tables are patterned after those presented in the U. S. Commission on Civil 
Rights Report I: Ethnic Isolation of Mexican Americans in the Public Schools 
of the Southwest. Mot all of the Commission's tables were applicable to this 
local study. 

Size and Distribution of Mexican American Em'ollraent 
Tata in Table 1 reports the number of Mexican American children enrolled 
at each school in the early fall of 1972. The data were obtained from the 
"r-'leraentary and Secondary School Civil Rights Survey" prepared for the Texas 
Education Agency, October 15, 1972. Data in Table 2 summarize that in 
Table 1. 

Apparently Mexican American students are more widely distributed among 
elementary and middle schools than ajtnong high schools. Approximately one- 
third '??' of the 78 elementary schools and one-third (6) of the eighteen 
middle S'-jhools had an enrolL-nent of Mexican American students that equalled 
or exceeded ".^n percent. At the high school level three of eleven high 
s^;hools had at least a ten percent enrollment of Mexican American students. 

The proportion of Mexican American students to the total body of 
sohola?,ticn denreaseri with age. The proportion of Mexican American students 
was 13.? per'-jent in elementexy schools, 9.6 percent in middle schools, and 
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-.3 per.!cnt at the ochool level. r all three in:;truoLlonal di\ri:3ionii 

^•le Mexican ;\mt:rio:ui proportion vac 10,' percent in :b>/'P-';'3. 

. Jomission on .Mvil Ki/.^hts reported that Mexican /unerican 
atud-nt- -ipi :^ed percent of Texai: enrolled scholastics and iv.2 

per/ent of i^.rholac^iics enrolled in th.e Cive Gouthwer>tern states in l-)t)6.i>.) 
V 1, p, U , l able 1 ' , 

\ a^a in Table 3 depicts the extent to v;hich Mexican /uTierican students 
a'-.^^end sch^^ols wi t ri non-Mexican toerican students • 

"ex: can .American students are apparently considerably less isolated than 
are "ex^^rjan .Anerican students in Texaa or the Southvrestern states. About one 
cut of five ^'exi :an Pcnerican students in Texas and one out of ten in the 
::juthwest attend schools that are 9^^ percent or better Mexica ■ American. 
Schools of this t/pe do not exist in the fVlGD. 

^'exican .\rnericajn students ;^ere in the majority in only seven ?ort Worth 
sj::oo1s in iy-?-~'3^ 5ill of vrhich vere elementary' schools. These seven schools 
enrolled percent nf the total number of Mexican /unerican scholastics in 

^-':rt v;orth public schools. In contrast, 66. U percent of the Mexican American 
student r. in Texas attended schools in which Mexican American students were 
in ':he majority and percent of Mexican American students in the Gouth- 

vest attended that type of school. 

"'r'Alcaji Ameri'^an student attended a middle school or high school in 
■ort Worth in 1> •?-73 in which Mexican /oriericon students were a majority. 
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Table !♦ Mexican Amer.ican EnroXOjnent in rWISD Schools, 1972-73* 



School 



Bprlngdale 
Worth Heights 
North HI Mount 
Stephen !■% Austin 
Moyningside 
D©Zi.'val.a 
Cteles Nash 
Daggett 
Sm Rosen 
Cifclf Pajrk 
DiBv^r A'^/enue 
H, Vicksry 
Gsorge Clarke 
Iiiljr Clayton 
D, McBae 
Poly 



Segaaore Hill 
Rlvifilde 
Blafflond Kill 
Wash* Heights 
W, J« Turner 
Arli^igton Kts. 
So, Hi Mount 
David Sellars 
Brooklyn Hts, 
B. H, Caroll 
FJubbard 
So, Ft. Worth 
Oaklawn 
Fore it Hill 
Alice Carlson 
Oakhurst 
Eait Handley 
Meadowbrook 
Oak Knoll 
K. Helbing 
S, Dillov/ 
West cliff 
J, Ti otevans 
M. L. Phillips 
fddglea West 
Bluebonnet 
')len I ark 
Wyollff 
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Sch. 


Total NiQiVber 


^^.u^be^ of Mexioan 


Percent Mexican 


Mo. 


of Pupils 


Aiaerioan Ptvpiij 


Ajnerioaja'*- 


1 


2li6 


29 


I2i 


3 


728 


608 


Qki 


h 


276 


57 


2li 


6 


25^ 


79 


SH 


7 


1357 


3 




8 
9 


h20 


128 


M 


367 


218 


5% 


10 


97 


2ki 


12 


1+33 


96 


2%i 


13 


621 


393 


S% 


15 


590 


h77 


m 


16 


ksk 


2 


0 


ic 


298 


66 


22i 


19 


223 


ko 




20 


500 


7k 


i3i 


21 


3^7 


kl 


12% 

ki 


22 


180 


■ 8 


23 


353 


li+ 


ki 


2H 


2k6 


17 


7i 


2;. 


k69 


189 


kd 


2^^ 


i+02 


250 


62% 


2; 


538 


I2if 


2%i 


26 


267 


17 




29 


^ ^ J.. 

369 


19 


3% 


30 


760 


25 


% 


31 


253 


158 


62% 


32 


. 339 


65 




33 


1+38 


71 




- 1 

3^ 


,396 


108 


27i 


35 


271 


18 


7% 


36 


5I+9 


36 




37 


397 


23 


Si 


38 


339 


12 




39 


371 


k 


H 


ko 


h59 


12 




Hi 
k2 


197 


26 


1% 


520 


361 


e% 




768 


17 


2i 


kh 


3^0 


12 


k% 


k3 


765 


k 


li 

•la ffj 


k7 


415 


17 


ki 


U8 


313 


11 


3lo 


k9 


306 


16 


50 


572 


39 


7i 


51 


293 


12 


ki 



3 
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Tobal No. 


No, of 


ochooi 


No, 


of tlipUs 


MA. l\ipils 




52 


3^3 


7 


West Hcgndley 


^3 




1, 


Goxith ! fills 


5h 




2o 


Mitchell iUvcU 


S5 


^^39 
2U9 


3 


Bormie Brae 


56 


10 


Ml Ml Moox'e 


57 


810 


253 


Ridgiea ill lis 


s8 ' 


U83 


7 




59 ■ 


7^1 


50 


Carter iai-k 


6o 


99 




61 


6ii.lt 


19 


ixwton Hill 


63 


i;85 


28 


Ml 1reen 


63 


513 


15 


Blast ern ![ills 


oh 


356 


0 


Waverly Park 




750 


12 


Tii4iglm^oocl 


66 


207 


0 


i\« M, ?ate 


6? 


103i-i- 


2 


Bruc® Shulkey 


66 


kkl 


21 




70 


21^3 


3^^ 

I4.9 


Klrkpatrick 


71 


331 




73 ■ 


A 

69b 


27 


Veriia Williams 


75 


22it 


Id 




76 


98U 


0 




77 


530 


0 


Rosedale Park 


78 


U66 


6 


S* Vail ::'andt 


79 




0 


Benbrook 


80 


591 


'+9 




81 


396 


13 


GaJToH r'eak 


82 


1156 


0 


Theodore Willis 


Qk 


t 615 


30 


Western 'ijlls 


85 


632 


8 


W8Stcre'^^k 


36 


915 


42 


J, ?* Moore 


87 






At wood McDonald 


88 


520 








3"^01 


l^9U3 


Sub -Total 




Krnest Parker 


150 


766 


rO 


P* McLean 


151 


1280 


37 


Rosamont 


152 


1286 


337 


Da^ett 


153 


M-98 


101 


William James 


15^^ 


1037 


61 


MeadoWl;rook 


155 


925 


15 


StriplinK 


156 


IO6U 


13^+ 


Klder 


157 


1333 


572 


Riverside 


158 


939 


90 


Monnip; 


159 


1196 


19 


forest "'ak 


160 


1851 


1+9 


Mornineiside 


161 


1027 


2 


Wedgvood 


16? 


1821 


17 


Handley 


163 


786 


10 


T)unb^t.r 


16U 


1213 


0 


Meacham 


165 


965 


359 


Leonard 


167 


1262 


22 


Conio 


175 


U09 


0 


:tiddle L5ohool( 




l/)58 


1895 


Cub -Total 





Per cent MA 



33'/' 
1'/. 



3';^ 

6v' 
3^ 



0 

2'X 

0 

0 

% 

M 
H 

0 
0 

H 
0 



0 



11. 2% 



Jlo 

20I0 

Gi 
2i 

12% 

10^/) 
2io 

% 
0 

H 
li 
0 

37'/. 
2i 
0 



i,6% 
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Pot a No, 


Mo, of 




Wo. 


of liiplla 


m a;piXs 


Pert^ent MA 


Southwest 


260 


2522 


17 


li 


Paschfiil 


261 


3003 


180 




North Side 


262 


1339 






P®ly 


263 


l3l^5 


k2 




Carter 


2-ok 


1102 


51 


% 


Diffiuond Hill 


265 


920 


253 




Arlington Heights 


266 


2lt00 


75 


3i 


lilastern Hills 


267 


2107 


11 


1% 
2i 


Western Hills 


268 


2308 


32 


Tacrmical 


269 


Imo 














3% 


1, M, Terrell 


272 


902 


0 


0 


IXixibar 


27k 


1520 

^ ^ ha V 


V 




rEigh Schools 










Sub-Total 




2^312 


1778 


7.3^^ 


TOTALS 




81371 


8616 


10.6^ 



Table . Knrollraent* of Mexican American Students by Instructional Levels. 
17-2-73 



instruct tonal 
Level 



■lementary Schools 



Middle Tjchools 



'•fif-'h o"hools 



Total tfuaaber 
of 

Students 



37,U01 



19,658 



2U,312 



Total number 
of Mexioan 
American 
Students 



1*895 



61,3'^! 



ljV7S 



8,616 



Percent 
Mexlcaa 
Ajtierlcan 



13*2fo 



9.( 



7.31^ 



10.6fo 



Percent 
Mexicaa 
American 
in 

Southv/§gt*-'« 



18,6'!^ 



16.0^^ 



n.2i 



*Gour-:e p-WIGT: data: TFA Report, October 1972. 
. '•.'oTrsnissi .)n Feport 1, Table 3. 
"">xa.j enr')l:Lment warj ?0,1 pefient Mexicaji American In 1968-69 (if. 3. 
'-iTnm i s fi i on ' ' epor t 1 * "f i^>' le 1 ^ . 
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Table 3. Mexican ^^jnerlcsm KHroLlinent by Percent of Niexican American I\ipll8 
in I'VTSr Schools, 197S-73 



Percent 
Mexican 
Ajnsricaji 


TotixL 
Nvunber 
of Schools 
(WISD) 


Tot al 
Mexican 
American 
Enrollinent 
(.L'WISD) 


Percent 
M@xica.n 
Ajiierican 
Students 
( FWISD ) 


Percent 
Mexican 
AiTierican 
Students 
(Texas)* 


Percent 
Mexican 

Ameridan 

Students 
(Southwest) * 


95 * 100 


0 


0 


0 


20.6^^ 


9MI0 


80 - 9k 


2 


1085 


12. 6^^ 


19 Mo 


12.1°^ 


50 - 79 


5 


1380 


16. Oi 


26. hi 


24.0% 


35 - k9 


3 


1120 


• 13.0fo 


9M 


13.0% 


20 - 3^ 


Lk 


27U5 




9M 




0 - 19 


85 


2286 




Ih. Tlo 


25.% 


Aggregate 


109 


8616 


10.6fo 


20, 1'}''** 


IT.S^^x- 



Commission Report 1, Table ?* 
Commnssion Report 1^ Table 
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section iii 
n[f.:jc>\n aj.ericm stafi' 

I 

Classroom Teaching Staff 

lata in Table k compare the percent of Mexican Ainerican classroom 
teachers at eao'n school with the percent of Mexican Merlcan students at 
each school in 197? -"'3.- Totals for each instructional level are summariiil 
in Table 5. . • 

:n the district as a whole, 10.6 percent of the students were Mexican 
Mierican: P. 2 percent of the classroom teachers were Mexican American* At 
the elementary school level 13.2 percent of the students are Mexican American 
2,?. percent of the teachers az'e Mexican /American. At the middle school Im^l 
9*6 percent of the students are Mexican American; 2,6 percent of the teaihirs 
are ^lexlcan toerican. At the hit^h school level 7.3 percent of the students 
are Mexican .American; 1*7 percent of the teachers are Mexican American* 
Similar discrepancies between proportions of Mexican American teachers and 
students are zhom for Texas and the Southvmst in Table 5, also. 

The ratios of "exican American students to Mexican American teacherg 
are shovm in Table C in comparison with those reported for Texas and the 
Southwest in i:>x>69 by the 'i* S* Commission on Civil Rights (1)* It 
appears that f-WrSL ratios at "he middle school (95:1) and high school (105 il) 
levels were more similar to the overall Texas ratio (98:1) than was that at 
the elFjmentary school level (159:1)* 
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Table 'Mexican A:ner:ic:.m reachers 









Miunber of 




reroent 






Tot 9,1 


Mexicaai 


Percent 








Nimiber of 


Aniericaai 


Mexicaji 


Ameri can 




Soh. 


Classroom 


Classroom 


Araerlcaii 


Students 


School 


' No. 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 


(fv/jbD 


Spring?dale 


1 


12 


0 


0 


12'-' 


Worth -{eights 


3 


26 


k 


15,t 


m 


North Hi Mount 




12 


0 


0 




Stephen F. Austin 


0 


9 


0 


0 


31:'. 


Mornings isie 


y 


hk 


0 


0 




DeZavala 


y 


16 


0 


0 


30-.' 


Charles Mash 


9 


16 


3 




59"> 


Daggett 


10 


15 


0 


0 


2k:' 


3am Rosen 


12 


17 


0 


0 


22". 


Circle Park 


13 


2h 


k 


17-' 


63;!. 


Denver Avenue 


15 


20 


5 


25i 


81^^ 


r* Yickery 


16 


17 


2 


12i 


0 


leorge Clarke 


18 


11 


0 


0 


22'::^ 


Lily 3. Clayton 


19 


13 


0 


0 




McPae 


20 


19 


0 . 


0 




Polytechnic 


21 


18 


0 


0 


12',". 


Tandy 


22 


■7 


0 


0 


k% 


Sagamore 'till 


23 


15 


0 


0 


klo 


Riverside 


2h 


13 


0 


0 


rh 


Diamond Hill 


25 


19 


0 


0 


kOPlo 


Washington :{ts* 


26 


13 




31';^ 


6210 


W4 J* Tiu'ner 


2? 


20 


1 


5';i 


2Jh 


Arlington Hts» 


28 


12 


0 


0 


% 


South 'fi Moiint 


29 


15 


0 


0 


David Cellars 


30 


26 


0 


0 


e2i 


Brooklyn '{eip;hts 


31 


12 


3 




3* H* Carroll 


32 


Ik 


0 


0 


"!ubbard 


33 


17 


0 


0 




So. Worth 


3^ 


17 


0 


0 




Oaklavn 


35 


12 


0 


0 ■ 


n 


Forest Hill 


36 


18 


0 


0 




Alice Carlson 


37 


15 


0 


0 




c^i^hurnt 


36 


13 


0 


0 




Kast Hajndley 


39 


13 


0 


0 




Meadowbrook 


ko 


16 


0 


0 


31- 


.ak ?Cn oll 


Ul 


9 


0 


0 


i3i 


Hi 7i He Lb inn; 


U2 


19 


5 


26'> 




3* 3, DIII0W 


h3 


27 


.0 


0 


K 


Westclif f 


kk 


19 


0 


0 




U5 


26 


0 


0 


11 


Mar/ L» Phillips 




18 


0 


0 


U-' 


Mdi^lea V/est 


U8 


12 


0 


0 


31 



Tftble i^ ! oontlnued ^ 







• Total 


Nxunber o f 


Percent 


Percent 






Number of 


MA 


Mexican 


m 




Sch. 


Classroom 


Clasoroom 


Aimericsvn 


students 


School 


Mo. 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Teachers 




Bluebonnet 


k9 


Ik 


0 


0 




Olen :ark 


50 


23 


0 


0 


n 


Wycllff 


51 


12 


0 


0 


kio 


■ llencrest 


52 


16 


0 


0 


2:% 


West HancUey 


53 


13' 


0 


0 




South Hills 


3k 


18 


0 


0 


% 


Mitchell Blvd. 


55 


15 


0 


0 


H 


Bonnie 3raa 


56 


11 


0 


0 


H 


M. H, Moore 


57 


?9 


0 


0 




Rldglea Hills 


58 


20 


0 


0 


Ho 


ireenbriar 


59 


25 


0 


0 


H 


Carter Pai^k 


60 


25 


0 


0 


13% 


Fatitland 


61 


22 


0 


0 


3fo 


Biirton Hill 


62 


17 


0 


0 


% 


W, M. Ireen 


63 


17 


0 


0 




Eastern Hills 


61+ 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Waverly Park 


65 


26 


0 


0 


2fo 


Tajiglewood 


66 


8 


0 


0 


0 


A* Fate 


67 


• 25 


0 


0 


0 


!?ruoe ohulkey 


66 


16 ■ 


0 


0 


% 


Jaiftes ^uinn 


70 


10 


0 


0 


M 


Kirkpatrick 


71 


17 


0 


0 


1% 


Como 


73 


23 


0 


0 


ki 


Versia Williaias 


75 


8 


0 


0 


% 


r^jjibar 


76 


25 


0 


0 


0 




77 


18 


0 


0 


0 


Sosedale :-.ark 


78 


16 


0 


0 


Ho 


?:ast Van Zandt 


79 


Ik 


0 


0 


0 


3encrooR 


80 


22 


0 


0 






81 


IS 






jIo 


Carroll Teak 


82 




0 


0 


0 


Theodore Willis 




2k 


0 


0 


% 


/Western .'iills 


85 


23 


0 


0 


llo 




86 


28 


0 


0 


% 


■J, "\ Moore 


87 


13 


0 


0 


H 


At wood : 'cronald 


88 


18 


0 


0 


Ho 


.■•'lemenvar:/ Jch* 












A p;*^ re gate 




1392 


31 


2.2% 


13*2^ 



Total MA Students : ii9^3 

Ratio f'tA Students/Teachers s 159/1 
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Table h i, continued 



* 




i ocax 


INiUliUCI OX 


r^<ri <"i VI i" 


Percent 






NvuTiL^Gr 01 




McXXCaJl 


MA 








Lias^i oom 


A Vrt /2i V» T CI 

i-vniQrxccin 


>juuueni/S 


bCuOOX 


ViO , 


^ Cl "i ^ 


Ci /■> Vi v'« 0 








.L^U 


oh 




A 




Vf i"v r A A 


.1? L 


He 


1 

X 










0 












VJ 


0 










1 

X 




0,.' 


Mc» ft /*! rMkrV^ r* r> a V 




00 


0 


0 


2^^ 


w U i X ^ J. Ill 






0 


0 


xc 




1 qv 

; 










Riverside 


X^O 


jo 


X 




XU/<; 




1 f^Cl 




n 

V 






;*0r8SC 






u 




J/J 


Mornin^^side 


l6i 




<— 




0 


tvcagwooci 




Ait 


X 




X/o 


Handley 


lt3 


31 


0 


0 


1^^ 








X 


00/ 


Q 


Meecham 


165 


. 37 


6 


m 


37fa 




XU f 










Como 


175 


22 


1 




0 


Middle Schools 












Aggregate 




77^ 


20 


2.6fo 





Total MA Students; 1895 

Ratio MA Ctudents/Teachers : 95/1 



Southwest 


260 


9U 


2 


2i 


li 


Paschal 


261 


111 


2 


2% 


6i 


North Gi,de 


262 


50 


2 


hi 


3ii 


Polytechnic 


263 


70 


0 


0 


2i 


Piverside 


26U 


US 


1 




% 


Diainond ;Jill 


265 


36 


5 


2r!', 


Arlington -fts. 


266 


89 


1 


H 




Eastern '{ills 


267 


8U 


2 


2i 


■ i X/'.> 


Western rlills 


2^.8 


86 


0 


0 


2i 


Technical 


269 


98 


1 


H 


3H 


0 i * '«y at t 


270 


96 


1 


li 


Jlo 




272 


U5 


0 


0 


0 


T. Terrell 


27^ 


57 


0 


0 


0 


Hit^h Schools 
















961 


17 


l,7f, 


7*3';'o 



Total MA Ctudents! 1778 

Ratio MA Students/Teachere 1 I05/I 
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Table 5. r.urnmaries of Mexican /Xitierlcan Composition of FWISD 
Classroom reaching Staff 



Instructional 
Level 


Total 
Number 
Teachers 


Number 
MA 

Teachers 


Percent 

m 

Teachers 


Percent 
MA 

Students s 


Elementary Schools 


1,392 


31 


2.2i 


13.2^* 


Middl6 Schools 


77h 


20 


2.6i 




High Schools 


961 


17 


iM 


7.3%* 


F^^ISt Aggregate 


• 3,127 


68 




10 M* 


Texas 


104,75"** 


5,133*-^ 


4.91** 


20.1% 


Scaithwecst 


324,816** 


11,688** 




17.2% 



**rrom V.3. Report I, Table 12, p. 42. 

Table 6, Ratio of Mexicaji American Students to Mexican American Teachers 



S'jhool ri vis ions 



FWTGI. ' Ar;grei5at e ' 
I-lement'UT' Schools 
"iddle wchools 
.■'i^h Schools 



Texas 



Southw^s': 



Number of 
MA Students 



8,616 
4,943 
1,895 
1,778 



505,214" 



1,397,566' 



Number of 
y\k Teachers 



68 

31 

20 
17 



5,133** 



11,688' 



*Soia"-ie: Table 1^ '".'ommission Report 1. 

**Soiiroe 
»* "Source 



Ratio 
Student s/Teachir 



128 a 
159:1 
95:1 
105:1 



98 a*** 



120 I 1^** 



Table 1?, r. ';on»nigsion Report 1. 
■hZi 'JoOTilesion r-eport 1, p, 42 » 
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The e:ctent to which Me:dcan .\inerican teachers might have been assigned 
to schools serving mostly Mexican Ajnerican pupils is examined in Table 7. 
The data indicate that Mexican American teaclicrs are rather evenly distri- 
buted throu^rhout the scliools. They are apparently not isolated or assigned 
primarily to school:: serving large proportions of Mexican Ainericfm students. 
In contrast to eighty- two percent of ".exican Ajnerican teac'hers in Texas asiignsd 
to schools in which Mexican American pupils are in the majority, nearly 
sixty percent of ?ort Worth's Mexican American teachers are assigned 

to schools in v/hich Mexican American students are in the minority. 

Administrative and ther -ersonnel 
at Local School Level 

The proportion of Mexican Merlcan rrincipals are reported in Table 8 
in comparison \^th proportions of Mexican .^i.ierican students. Obviously, 
Mexican American principals are in short supply throughout Texas and the 
Southwest. 

In the spring of 1969, the Commission surveyed all school districts 
vrtth at least a ten percent enrollment of iMexican American pupils to deter* 
mine the proportions of non-teaching professionals who were Mexican. American. 
Non-prof essior^ilr were also reported. A similar survey was conducted in 
Fort Worth Gohools whose student enrollment was at least ten percent Mexican 
Ajnerican (Appendix A). At these schools the proportion of Mexican American 
pupils enrolled vras 32.8 percent. Three high schools, six middle schools j 

twenty- seven elementa.ry schools had at least a ten percent enrollment of 
"••exi^an /'meri^jan students and were included in the survey* 

::ata in Table 9 report the proportions of professionals and non- 
professional staff members who were Mexican American at schools with at 
least 10 percent ''^exican American enrollment. At these Fort Worth schools, 
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whos© student population was 32*8 percent Mexican Americaii, Mexican American 
professional staff members (5.2 percent) were mainly nurses, resource teachers , 



s or 



or other specialists. Ther^ wea^o^^C^Mexlcain 13nSTi*^4jj^ice-principal 
librarians and one Mexican American counselor. Although a large proportion 
(39 percent) of the teacher aides were Mexican American, the proportion of 
cafeteria workers and custodians were less than 10 percent. No Mexicaji 
Ajnarican secretaries were reported • 



Table 7. . Location of Mexican Americaji Teachers by Mexican American 
Composition of Schools ^ 



Percent 
Mexlcen 
Asiericaih 
Students 
in School 


ffumbir of 
Mexican Americaii Teachers 


Pereent Distribution 
Mexican American Teachers 




Teras* 




FWISD 


Texas* 






20 


629 


3812 




12.3^0 


32. 




20 


276 


lUi+3 


29^ 




12*3^0 




19 




2526 


28^ 








9 


3107 


3907 


13fo 


60. 


33. 


Aggregate 


68 


5133 


11688 


lOOfo 


lOOfo 


lOOfs 



*j. S. CoRffiiiaglon Peport Ij p. UU, Table 13. 
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Tsbble ;:: . Mevij^Ci .\:!ier!<M.n irlru-ipal.' .It: -ovt ViOrth :3I\ Toxaa, ami the 



Area 


iimber of 
IrinijipalG 


loiv^ont of 

Tot:a 
Irincipals 


I ere en t 
Mexican AiP.erican 
;\ipils 






1.0- 


10.6" 






:) . M „ 


20. i:: 


ooiithwestern "tales* 


3c 




17 -2^;^ 


^U. S. Coimniizrion on "J 


ivil Rights Report 


: , p . U6 , Table Ik . 



I'entral Administrative I'ersonnel . 

la'a-in Tihle 10 reports the nurnber of Mexican Americans in each office 
or departnont in :he aclrninistrati ve complex located at 3210 West Lancaster* 
?cth certificatel ajii non-certificated personnel are included. Personnel 
employed at otYior locatdons (i.e.j maintenance, transportation j etc.)vrere 
not Included. 

Three oV '.>:e five ::ertif icated '-'exican Ainer:cans assigned to the central 
administra*. i 7e .lonplex v^ere ^jonnected with the Bilingual Program: the coordi* 
nat:r of trie proj-ram, the acsistant to the coordinator, and the assistant 
evaluat jr. TJ.e other two vj^ere the coordinator of the Career Opportunities 
•TOfe>;rajn and a field co^.mselcr in the "[ei^^aborhood Youth Corps. 

•^'ive non-certificated Me/ican Americans vrere employed fiill-time *n foiir 
offices: r'ederal, Hesoar :h and Kvaluatlon, fersonnol, and [-ayroll* 

For all offi'-'es in the adiainistrati ve complex ^^7^ of tho certificated 
pers 'nnel and 3» v'' of the non-^r?rtificated personnel wore M^-xican Amcrdcaii 
at the time of the survey ^ lat^? nprlnF*, 1V73)* 
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Table 9. Number and Percent of Non-Teaching Full -Time Staff in 10% MA. 
Schools* 





Total 
Miimber 
of Staff 
(10^ MA) 


N\ii^\ber 
Mexican 
Aiueriean 
(10^ MA) 


Percent 
MA 
FWISD 
(10% m) 


Percent 

m 

(10% MA) 


Non -Teaching 
Professionals*'^ 










Assistant Principals 


17 


0 


0% 


5.5% 


Counselors 


21 


1 




5.U% 


Librarians 


3U 


0 


(yfo 


3.6% 


ethers**"^ 


133 


10 


7.2% 


10.8% 


Aggregate 


210 


11 


5.2% 


6.0% 


Fa5*a- Professionals 










Teacner Aides 


215 


o4 


OA id/ 

39.1% 


33.9% 


Non-Professionals 










Cafeteria Workers 


198 


12 


6.1% 


Not 
Peported 


Secretaries 


57 


0 




9.5% 


Custodians 


103 


8 


7.8% 


28.2% 



*Only schools with 10 percent or more Mexican American t Mexican American 



studer.': proportion equals 32.8 percent. 
**Principals are reported in Table 8. 

*'^*Subject matter- -specialists ^ resour^^e teachers, t.ursesj etc. 
3. Commission Report I, Table 15* p. ^8. 



Table i.\ ^•''•x io'uri Ai:i- -r i.o:un ^^ »;.vLt:ioii >'t' ^'oir rui A<liii.iui::Ltv!.t.i vc 



V >cat ; nal !'*du; 



.Tata "OGe;.i run; 



'•-yv/ri i:xry /due. 



Fern nnol 



.i.yroil 



: 1 



0 



5 



fliunber 
MA 



3 

0 
0 
0 

0 

n 
\^ 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 



I 

3 
5 

A 
Ik 

13 

? 

5 
3 
1 
1 



9 



3 



5 



0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
•0 

1 

0 

1 



2 



0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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Table 10 V continued 



Departroent 

— — 


Certificated 


Non-Certificated 


Total 
uumber 


Number 
MA. 


Total 
Miunber 


Nmnber 
MA 


Accounting 


2 


0 


21 


0 


Hp -lit h 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Teacher ?:ducation 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Inter-Cultural 


2 


0 


1 


0 


Relations 










Elementary Educ. 


8 


0 


k 


0 


Operations 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Athletics 


3 


0 


2 


0 


Psychology 


11 


0 


k 


0 


Aggregate 


13^ 


5 


129 


{1%) 
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SECTION IV 



SCHOOL SUCCESS OF MEXICAN AiNffiRTCAN STIDENTS 



Academic Succass 



The present report will depart somewhat from the U. S. Commission report 
on academic achievement, ^fhereas the Coimiission focused on reading onlyj th© 
measures herein presented depict the overall academic achievement of students* 
Due, however j to the very strong correlation between reading and other sufejeotSj 
the findings about academic achievement will not be changed by this use of a 
more inclusive measure. In the view of the investigator the overall academic 
growth is more appropriate to the study than reading skill oni^'. 

Comparisons of Fort Worth measures with those reported by the U. S. 
Commission will be difficult due to the lack of control by the latter in 
defining the phrase ''reading on grade level". It is indicated (2^ p. 2h) that 
local districts^ who provided the achievement data^ not only used different 
teat instruments but may have mixeu ^;est scores and teacher«judgment in 
asseasing students' reading abilities in some cases. Test scores obtained 
on different instruments should not be directly compared. 

Standardised test scores have been reported by ethnicity since 1971-72 
enabling the district to monitor the educational progress of minority students* 

Average composite test scores of each ethnic group were reported for all 
grades tested in 1971*72* These data are shovm in Table 11. 
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Tabu U, Compoaite Test Scores by Ethnicity in 1971-72 



Grad© Level 


j^lnglo Students 
GE Mean ''otle 


W\ students 
GE mm iilB 


Black 
GE Mean 


Students 


3 


J • J 


O V 04. i.e 


c ,0 


jcTbiie 


2.5 


?6^il© 


k 




59^iile 


3.6 


37^Mle 




l8<j^ils 


5 


5.3 




k,2 


26f5ile 


3.9 


l8^ili 


6 


6.2 


5Hile 


5.0 




k.5 


IS^ile 


8 


8.0 


50^blle 


6.3 


19^'iile 


6.0 


l^ili 






51^Ule 








- lOfolle 


12* 




53^'lle 




l6]iile 




7iiU 


*High school test 


; batteries provide percentile ranks, not g 


5rade equivalents, 



Although the average Anglo student scored at or above the test norm at 
each grade level, the average minority student- -whether Black or Mexican 
American- -scored initially j in grade three, well below the test norm and 
gentrally fell further behind ae he progressed through the grade levels. 

The average Black child has reached the ISfoile at the beginning of 
grade six and exited from public schools at the 7foile. 

The average Mexican Araerican child scored at the 2kiil^ at the beginning 
of grade six and exited at the l6<ile as a senior. 

To reveal variation within ethnic groups, the separate distribution of ' 
scores of Anglo, Slack and Mexican Americaji children are depicted in Exhibits 
B»f for grades six, nine, and twelve, respectively. 

The scores of Anglo children are normally distributed, approximately one« 
half of the students scoring above test norms of each grade level and one«in» 
tm scoring at or above the 9C^A1b, 
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:n siontrast, the distribution of soore^i of minority ohiXdren are 
severely skewed, "^nly seven percent of the lUack s.ix*tli graders and six 
percent of the Plack seniors scored above test norms. The final academic 
measure at ^^rarle twelve revealed one-:in-three hundred Black students fiooring 
at or above the tenth percentile (by definition, one-jn-ten students score 
hare in a normally distributed population^. 

Approximately sixteen percent of the Mexican >\meriean sixth graders 
and seniors scored above test norm; however, no Mexican Aanerican seniors 
attained the )0''ile. 

Standai^diead test results obtained in 1972-73 ai^e similar. Scores in 
Table 12 reflect average achievement by ethnicity for grades 6, 8, 9 ^d 12, 
Kthnic averages for lower grades were not computed. 

Table 12. Composite Test Residts by Fthniclty in 1972-73 





Anglo S 


tudents 


''A Students 


Black 


Students 


Tirade Level 


'■."IE Mean 


"tile 


GE Mean 


GE Mean 


f«il@ 




6.2 




5.0 2 Wile 


k.3 


12iA le 




S.O 


50:'bile 


(uk 20'1ile 


6.0 




■J* 






17f-ile 




12';Ule 


12* 




53:'lle 

i i 


15^f;ile 

- 







•<"'ilgh school test batteries provide percentil-s ranks j not grade equivalents. 



The l;72-',^3 scoreG for the averas^e Anglo student are the ssjne as those 
obtained in 1971-7? and are equal to or above the national test norm at each 
^*:rade level. 

Th<» ■ a'/erage Mexican American pupil in the cixbh parade scored at the 
?UtllQ hut declined to the 20''Ule at Krade ei^ht, the 17.'ile at f^rade nine, 
and the av<9rasi;e for those abill in nchool in Kf'«>'iG tvfelve fell to the? I'^'^'llo* 

uoac 



!?5 

The average iaacK student scored the sme in grade .six (l.-'.-ile) tmd 
;?racle ei^ht .lU'ile^ as in 197X-72. ',«m.!le their scores ranked at only th® 
IS-'fiXe In both (Trades nine and twelve, this was £ui improvement over the 
1971-''? results of lO-'ile at ^rade nine and 7:'ile for high school seniors. 

Again, as in 1971'72, the distribution of scores of minority students 
is severely skewed. ':iily six or seven percent of the Plack students scor(Sd 
above the test norm at each grade level, less tlian one percent scored in tht 
bop quartile (above the 75';'cile), and only one-in-five hundred scored above 
the 90'bile as compared to one-in-ten in a normal distribution. 

Gi;<teen percent of the Mexican y\merican sixth graders and eleven perctnt 
of those in grade twelve scored above the test norm. Nearly five percent ©f 
the Mexican toerican seniors were in the top quartile, but none of them 
attained the 90''ile. 
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rarticipation in Extracurricular Activities 

"he ■;. Z. Commission perceived participation in extracurricular activitieg 
as an indicator of the extent to which opportunities are provided by the Lchsol 
for the development of leadership qualities and social skills '2j p. ?)» 

studies were also quoted by the Commission (2, p. 39) as reporting a 
close 'jorrelation between the school's holdinf$ power and the. extent to which 
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tjtudent.: '.von- inv.^lve'l ir\ extra :urr ioular a.-t IvlLietJ. In one {'^\ '(3 ' the 
'^X' drtHiou^:: had never participated in any t!:<:t ratMirrjcular activity; :in 
anoth.er h:tudy ? , 't- ■ oV che 1? ' dropoutj; iitui not participated In extra- 
curricular activities in contract to only IS" of ^a'aduatcs [laving/ no 
i. n vo 1 veJi-iG n t i n t h ^ s c a- : 1 1 v 1 1 i e 3 . 

A.: a result oV itc GVLrvey, the Conimiscion concluded that, for the most 
part, Vexi.^an .\nierican student :j did w^^ reach tlieir proportionate rate of 
participation, : ata were gathered relative to ethnicity of student body 
presidents, nev^npaper editors, homecoming queens, etc, ,2, p. ^^1). 

TV.e present .ntudv d')o:; not gather the same information because of the 
small mmter i:e'.*-:n[ary schools, particularly hif^h schools, involved. 
?:ather than ratherln.: information alout single offices, data were gathered 
atout the ethni:ity oT extracurri cellar groups: bands, athletic teams, 
chorusc::, cluhc, p^-^p squads, etc. This extension of the Commission's study 
should provide a ^^learer picture of extracurricular involvement by Mexican 
Am eric -in students in the FW'iSD. 

FWJS: ^ [ii^h Sch ool s 

Th'^^ o;<tent Co w^hich Vexicm Arneri^-^an students in the FWISD were involved 
in exrtra'.-^arrioular activities in middle and hi??;h schools was examined through 
the use jf siu'veys completed by principals, 

Tata In Tables 13 and lU reflect the ethnic composition of selected extra- 
curricular ^roupr: in the three hir:;h schools vri th ten percent or more Mexican 
American enroLLment. Data in Table 13 were drawn during the 1972-73 school 
vear: data in Tahle Ih were drawn during the l973-7h school year* 

r.ata in ':'able J 3 indicated that the proportion of students involved in 
all the activities listed who v/ere Mexican American students was 
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s.l^r..lt'i,.-ant;l.v less than the propv)rtlon of tho enroLlmeuh that was Mexican 
A|[\eri.:an (31.1*-' . Uommn- , the nme v/as true of Aj-ic:!^ tikudents: kP. percent 
involved; Ik . ' peri^ent enr.'lled. ia-ick students were Involved in these 
activities significantly more than the enrollment vwiild predict: 32 percent 
Involved; 21.9 percent enrolled. These differences in proportionate repre- 
sentation in the activities is seemingly due to the lar^e proportions of Black 
students on most athletic teams. 

Mexican /^Utierican students were satisfactorily' represented in the band 
and in the cheerleader squads and were over-represented on the baseball teams. 
They were under-represented on the football teams, basketball teeuns (as were 
Anglos' and the choral groups. 



Table 13. .'ar*-.: cipation of Mexican /\merican Students in l::>rtraGurricular 
Activities in 10'' MA Ifigh Schools-*, 1972-73 



Extracurricular Activity 


Percent Involved 


Anglo 


Black 


MA 


Band or rchestra 






3lf. 


Football Te^ia 






185^ 


Basketball VeaTi 

" -"- — — — - - ^.i,, - . 


23:', 


— -' — ■■ — 

62f. 


13% 


Baseball Team 


' — ' 

39^. ; 


— ____ 


3Qt> 


Cheerleaders 


52f • 177'. 


31% 


Chords 


U ' - ■ -i 


20'f, 


/V>:ret«^ate Involvement for 
these ;:i,^h oohools ' 


{ 

^2 /'' • [ 32 ;',' ' 
_ ^ , 




Total ;:nrollment at these i 
i{it/,h richools' 


% 

\ 
% 

hi!" \ 22';'*'' 

■| : 


31;:'/' 



*Hik^h S-hooln with at least 10 percent Mexican American enrollment! ^forth 
Side, Mamond ^fj 11 and Trimble Terh* 
I^ni n cantly d i f ferent , 
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;':ie exan.in ition or; eM..n:ic involvmenb in cxtvuourr : oular aotivitieo was 
ex^.caded t:.> include vdiose listed in Tuble ih. Theae daLa were gathered In the 
r'all of 1 ) '3 ♦"hrour!" qaeiitlomui.lrei-^ comple':.ed \:\ principaln. 



?'Xi le I'r. ^art: : .?:ipation of Mexican Pjneric^an I'dAidents in Selected KxtraL'urrlcular 
Activities in lOt^ >U\ Hich Scliools, 1973-7^^ 



•.T.'ian ■ :'.a^i^ n 
or Ajt; vi 


Anglo 
r-art icipants 


Black 
•arf; icipanbs 


MA 

Particioants 


Total Tfiun'ber 
Participaiits 


" No. i 


Mo. V, 


No. 


Otucler;*". /ounc: L 


101 


3^ If ' . 


bk 3?/' ■ • 197 

_4 . - 


;la3s "'ficer::^ 


p. 

ro h--' 


lU". 


17 key' \ U3 


'VlasG /'ivor i tes 


ly hk' 


8 2k-'. ■ 


11 32 •' 


3k 

— — 


VIrls ^'^p r^nad 






17 i6t. 

■ 


105 


riews paper "taff 




20 3^^'' 




58 


Annual .:taff 


13 


3 9'" 


16 !io;^ 32 


: r.xrCi '-'a^-orG ; h 67;' 


" 0 


2 33'}' 1 6 


'-ajorottes . 7 50"^: 




1 7i 


Ik 


;luts k5'i^ 


?3^' 19^' 


. kn 39f 


1225 


T'*^';" a*^ e 

^n'/olvoment j 771 ^5 ' ' 




1 

588 3^> i 171^ 

1 


' nr^^lL^nont at I 

thes^ .'oh-^ols j l6lU U2"^ 


IIU9 30'''^ 


— -t ^ 

1 

I0U3 27';'.' 1 3866 

1 - 



; rrei'en -lefi are ri ii'ini f i ':ant , 



'art; 'ipa- ion v.^y '^'exican American students in these activities was slgnifi- 
ca-.My '.-roater than that expected by enrolljnent. Mexican /\merican students con- 
sM tilted ',r the school enrollmenb and 3^K^- of those involved in the selected 
aoti7lt^<;.':5, examination of data from Individual schools did not dilute the 
results. At each school 'he proportion of Mexican American students involved 
;n the a<^t ; vi t i '^?s in TaMe ih equalled or exceeded the proportion enrolled* 

0008 
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'*exic£u^. ;\nun'ic.:an »*MulL>a^:s wove ov/orl^y represented in some actl^/n ties --newspaper 
:uKl annual ctar*/;:--and undor-repre ;ented .m r-urlij' pep aquaJs and majorette 

Mack anvulentc were :>ver-represented in f^lrls' pep squads and imder- 
represented on annual st:a.tTs and in clubn. 

Middle Jchov.'ls 

':he e:ctent tj wrii-.j:: .'-'eKicoji /Americxn students were involved in extra- 
•airricular activities at the middle school level was determined through 
quest i.:)nnai re u ^.omplet-.ed by prin^'ipalG. 

Tata in :*atle 1'^ were ooJ.lected in the late spring of 1973. Involvement 
in the selected activities by Mexican American students was somewhat less 
than triat predicted by the enrollment. Anglo students were Involved in 
these activities in a proportion (63 percent^ similar to that comprising 
the enrolL-nent > per.-^ent ". i^lack students were sllf^hi'ly more represented 
in the activities l" percent^ than in the scholastic population (12 percent)/ 
r.pe'.vi rMcaily , '-exican /\inerican students were under-represented in sports and 
in '-v^ral -r Aips, and ' lack ctudents v/ere over-represented on basketball teams 
and '..nder-represented *in choral t];roups. Nlexic^on Anerican students comprised 
2^ S' percent ^he enrollment and 21 percent of the>jtudents involved in the 
ex"':ra':' auricular activities listed. 
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rable 1: . rartioipation oi V.exicaii .-Unori .-rin .".'.i.lJle f'ohool' ;;tudents in 
Jeieotad extracurricular Actiyitiea, l''7:".'-?3 



Acti'/i ty 


Part 1 0 ipac ine^ tuden t s 




o tiiclent s 


Black 
Students: 


MA 
Students 


Total 

. v« -I. V>. L kJCt>i 1 O »p 






N 


Band ■ :vi::\est r a 






13^*^ 21 . 


63k 




l''7 72 ■' 


P.k IV 


38 17':' 


22k 


?ootball Teani 




^5 19''' 


102 22''. 


k59 


Basketball Teajn 


122 5c-'' 


58 2r", 


37 1?^ 


217 




:oiU cB-: 


26? 1T-'*H 


336 21:^,^^ 


1617 


■•'nrolL^ient 


-"^90 62- 


702 12:,'-i^^ 


1593 26^^* x 


6085 



'Six iniddle schools vnlth 10 percent 'enroriment of Mexicaji American students. 
*'Ciffer significaritly . 



Tabic reflects involvement of mplddle school students by ethnicity in 
o^^her selected activities in 1973-7^. 



Table iC . Partic ipation of Mexican /\mericaxi Middle Dchool^ Students in 
Celevted :-:xtraciirricular Activities, 1973-7i| 



ERLC 



^ctiri ty 



ntud^int Jouncil 



Class ./ff i ;f rs 
(2 schools ; 



:fewspaper .:taff 
■ school:; 



Clubs 



Ai.^p;rev-ate 



Knr'illment 



t^articipatin g Students 



Anglo 
3tudents 



yy/h 



170 'jC 



ko:' 



321 71" 



'//■ 



Black 
Students 



17" 



30" 



IC 



12- 



13^ 



ry' 



MA 
Itudents 



2'. 



i5'>3 



■ft 26,t 



20;' 



16/, 



180 20C>* 



f. < ' 



Total 
Participants 



305 



10 



129 



^Glx mMdle acFirjolj] vrith a 10 percent onrollmenrTf M(2Xio«Ji Air'i^rican ntudente. 
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The data in ra:le 1« incllcaie that /Vrv::lo atuUents were oomewhat over- 
represented in these extraoiirrioular wactivities (65 percent) in contrast to 
their enrollment proportion (';i9 percent^ imd that Mexlcaii American students 
were somewhat under-represented (20 percent) in contrast to their enrollintnt 
proportion \2':-. percent^ at the six middle schools. Involvement In these 
activities by Black students (15 percent' was slmilai- to enrollment proportion 
(16 percent • . 

Much of the unrepresentation seemed related to club activities. In these, 
mostly math and science clubs, ;lnglo students were over-represented and Mexican 
American students were under-represented. Variation ajnong the six schools in 
participation of Mexican Merican students in extracurricular activities did 
not appeal- to be noteworthy. 

Discussion o f Kxt ra -'urrlcular in'/c lvement 

The data ^rathered indicated that Mexican American students at the high 
school level do reach their proportionate rate of participation in extra- 
curricular activities. They comprised 27 percent of the enrollment at the 
three high schools studied and 3h percent of those involved in extracurricular 
activities. The only specific activity in which Mexican American students' 
participation was unuoually low was in girls' drill teams and majorette 
squads. It fnif.:ht be hypothesized that a minority child might be less likely 
to afford private twirling lessons or imlfoms for drill squads; however, 
the substantia participation by Black P^irls in these activities induces a 
rejection of that hypothesis. 

At the middle school level Mexican American students do not quite reaeh 
their proportionate level of participation. They comprised 26 percent of th© 
enrollment at th^ six middle schools examined and 20 percent of those Involved 
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in artradrricular ai:ti\/ii:ies . The different j :J between enrollment and 
participation in extraoiirricvolar activities seemed lar^^oly due to the poor 
representati.;»n of Mexioiui Merican students in clubs--math and science, 

:<lack participation in clubs v^as low in both middle and high schools, 
but par".i:r:par:i >n in cports mother th.an ba^jeball^, drill teams, and majorette 
squads war. propor':ionatel:/ !ii^:b. . 

Arxtdo participation v/as ^^enerall:, proportionate in most activities* 
iVne'lo :;tudents were slitthtly under-represented in sports at the hif^h school 
level and over-representev^ in clubs in middle schools. 

The eictent to vrhich Mexican American students* participation in ex1:ra- 
•jurricular activities was affected by out-of-school work was assessed by 
askin*^: principals to report the number of students holding Jobs that required 
their presence during the week. I'Tiese data indicated that Mexican American 
students were not holding out-of-school jobs in disproportionate numbers. 
>f those reported vforking, ?6 percent vmre Anglo , 18 percent were Black, 
and 25 percent were Mexican American. Enrollment at these high schools was. 
'•^2 percent /Xnglo, 30 percent Black, and 27 percent Mexican American. 

The Commission suggested '2^ p. hO) that special conditions of eligibility 
for or expenses incurred as a result of participation in extracurricular actlvl- 
ties mi*>;ht liroit the involvement of minority students, Judging from the data 
reported above ^ neither conditions nor expenses have severely limited Mexican 
Am'^ricaji student Involvement generally. Conversations with each principal, 
or his staff , rePiardini^ such factors indicated that citis^enship and/or aca- 
demic requirements are ^^enerally applied to the election of 1) student body 
co'inoiis and offiners^ 2) cheerleaders^ and 3) class xavorltes, but not of 
homecomiru-^ '-^r band queens* There was no evidence that staff -selection or 
staff ^censorship v/as combined v/lth student elections • Participation in clubs ^ 
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choral x:roupt:, i.:.uUs, athletic tetuno, girla' drill jjquacis, mttjorebto oquftd^, ' 
e':o, iij ^':enerall.y oontini^erit on .Interest and 'or possession of speo;l.t'ic 
ability, 'ndue expenses were roported only for cheerleaders who must 
spend .?1';0-.^.C100 n\ u.n.irorms :md special instructions, 

IVo .-cautions should he applied in analyzinf-; the data related to ejctra* 
curricula!' piu-ticipation Ly ethnicity. Mrst, ethnic data contains error 
due to problems related to identification. Ethnic data gathered from th@ 
san\e population may differ according to the source. Two sources were used 
(but not in coralination) for the present study: teacher and principal identi- 
fication of ethnicity and student self -identification on school registration 
forms for enrollment purposes. Secondly, the present study has dealt with 
numbers of students Involved and not the quality or extent of a student's 
involvement In a particular activity. 

O/erageness 

The e>rtent ';o which students may have repeated a grade or missed a ymt 
of s-:hool at some point in their school experience was examined by obtaining 
the proportions of students, by ethnicity, at each grade level who were over* 
a^^e for their particular grade level. It is recognized that there are sevgral 
reasons why st\;dents may be overage for their grade assignment --illness, po©? 
attendance, et-::.--but the most common reason for overageness ig grade repeti- 
tion because of poor classroom performance. Thus, overagenegg om be perceivgd 
as a i^ross measure of grade repfjtltion and should be acceptable for the purpogg 
of making--; .'roup comparisons (2, p. 35). 

rata in Table 17 report the niuaberg and proportions of gtudentg, by 
ethnic f^roup, who were overar/e at schools with at least a ten percent Mexiean 
American enrollment. The data were provided by the Data Center for the final 
feportinp; period of 1972-73. 
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Tab.le I ', Peroent oP Total 'Overaf-enesa ' of !''t.hnio -roifps In 10*'/, MA Schools, 



1^72 -^3 





An(3;lo 
>ver- 


Black 




School 
Enroilment 




ae^eness 




at;ener.s 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


School 


Percent 


I'ercent 


Percent 


Anglo 


Black 


MA 


Springdale 
Worth Heights 
North Hi Mount 

F# Austin 
DeZavala 
Charles Nash 
Sain Rosen 
Circle Park 
Denver Avenue 
George Clarke 
Uly B. Clayton 
D* McRae 
Polytechnic 
Diaaond Hill 
Washington Hto. 
yi$ Ji 'furner 
Brooklyn Hts* 
8* H. Carroll 
Hubbard 

South n. Worth 

Oak Kjioll 

H. V* Helbing 

Moore 
Carter Park 
James Guinn 
Kirkpatrick 


I'iJi 

X6.Zi, 
65.81 

ko.% 

Ik. 2% 
k2.2i 
13.% 

2.9i 
33. 2i 

3k.n 

36. 3i 

klM 
20 M 

h.3i 
kl.% 
23.6% 

ko.ki 

kj.ki 

33. k% 

Q7.3i 
29.6?; 

k0.9t> 
33. 3i 

33 Si 
30.% 


55.0:; 

ii.o:i 

55. 1,'; 
17.0:; 

28.9% 

37.1?; 

15.5^/: 
IQ.% 
22. Oi 
39>2i 
k3.ki 

36.3?; 
k3.ki 

27. li 
23.% 
30. 6i 

7.6% 
31.9!o 
32.% 
k6.7i 
12. %o 

7.H 
32.5?; 
30.3% 
39*0^; 
50.3?; 


5.0';; 

70.3?; 
2k. ki 
17.% 

30. ki 

k8.% 
k2.2i 
63.3% 
73.% 

23. ki 

21. 7^ 
27.2^ 
10.% 
52.8% 

71.7^ 
27. ki 
66.6% 
27. 6i 
20. 3i 

17. 7i 

62.% 
26. 3i 
3k.3i 

23. ki 

13.7% 


86'/o 
16^/, 

79^ 
56?; 
30^/0 
22% 

63% 
2Q% 

19% 
76% 

62% 
30% 
6% 
h9% 
3% 
32% 
33% 
79% 

ek% 

72% 
70% 
30% 
67% 
k3% 
33% 
22% 


2% 

* 

12% 
2% 
1% 
13% 

9i 
h 

20% 
33% 
1% 
11% 
33% 
23% 
3% 

16% 

kii 
31% 

63% ' 


12"/ 

mi 

21% 
31% 
3% 
39% 
22% 

63% 
Bl% 
22% 
13% 

13% 
12% 

ko% 

62% 
23% 
62% 
1% 
16% 
27% 
13% 
6% 
33% 
13% 
lk% 

13% 


Elementary 
Aggregate 


31. 6i 


31*0^ 


37. ki 


k% 


15^ 


37% 


Rosemont 
Daggett 

J« P, Elder 

Riverside 

Meachajn 


30. kin 

2.6. ^i 
31. 6i 
k7.3i 


12.7?; 

36.7?; 

15.5?; 

31. ki 


3k. 2i 
13*3% 

20 i ^■^7o 

37. 3i 

13. ki 


3% 
77% 
33% 
7V% 

39% 
33% 


ik% 
2% 
2% 

l%o 

M 

9i 


26% 
2% 
12% 
1% 
k% 
37% 


Middle 


k7M 


16.9/0 


35*6'J( 


62i 


12% 


26% 
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Percent of Total ' Overa^eness of : t:\nio iroups in 10 ' :.'A Schools (continued) 



School 



^forch S;de 
Diamond Hill 
TechnlcaJ, 



Anp;lo 
at3;eneas 



Percent 



Black 
'.Ver- 
ogeness 



Percent 



High 

Aggregate 



Total 
Aggregate 



70.7 i 

29 M 



39.7:'i 



39.2':i 



18. U 

35. 2i 



25.7:1 



^•A 
fVor- 
ageness 



Percent 



23,7% 



3h,7% 



36,1% 



School 
EhroHjnent 



Percent 
Anglo 



37% 



h7% 



52% 



Percent 
Black 



2i^;i 

% 
29% 



Percent 
MA 



27^ 



22% 



1% 



31% 



^Ml differences In percentai^e of"enrollment and overaged for the Aggregate lire 
signi fi -ant . 

Data in Table 1? indicate that Mexican American students comprised 36.1 
percent of 'overageness ' in contrast to 32.9 percent of the enrollment in 
these schools; Black students comprised 2if.8 percent of the 'overageness' 
and 15.1 percent of the enrollment; Anglo students comprised 39.2 percent 
of the 'overageness' and 52.0 percent of the enrollment. All of these differ^ 
ences in proportions are statistically si^ificant. 

For all insti-uctional levels lk,2 percent of Anglo students were over- 
aged, 31.1 percent of Black students were overaged j and 20,8 percent of 
Mexictm Merlcan students were overaged at these schools. All of the differ- 
ences in these proportions are statistically significant. 

vrnen -examined by instmctional levels the same pattern of minority 
•overageness' exceeding the appropriate proportion is noted^ except that, 
at the elemen*-,ary level, Mcxicsii American students comprised a proportion 
of the 'overageness' (37.U percent) consistent with their enrollment (37,0 
percent:. Pi fferennes at the middle and high school levels were significant. 
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Ari <,'.\iai» jnation of 'ovci'agt!fiu4.!!3'' v^ithout refertince tu etlmlclLy revetils 
thac lk,v percent oi' the elemenc{x.ry ;atuclent3 were overagecl, percent of 

the middle school students svere overaged, and 21,9 percent of the high school 
student i! were overae?;ed. This significant decrease in 'overagenesa ' may- 
reflect a chan»^;e in philosophy regarding student progress generated by 
Innovated programs at the elementary level (i.e., Bilingual and Follov;- 
Through ' , 

Holding Power of Schools 

TVie -J. S. ■ommission on Civil Rights has held that a school system's 
ability to 'hold' students is "the single most important measui-e" of its 
effectiveness (2, p. 8). 

This measure is a difficult one because of the problem of determining, 
on a longitudinal basis, what happens educationally to a group of students, 
vfost 'dropout' infoz-mation has been generated from cross-sectional or longi- 
tudinal studies of enrollment data. After making some allowance for effects 
of other factors, the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights estimated that 86 
percent :.'f /vnglo students in the Southwest finished high school in compari- 
son to 6) percent of Chicano students (2, p. 10). In Texas, it was estimated 
that S3 per:;ent of the Anglos finished high school in comparison to 53 per- 
cent of the Mexictm Araericsin students (2, p. 19). 

■i. 3. census data is consistent with the finding reported above. Census 
data Qxe produced by the U. S. Corrmission (2, p. 9) to show that Mexican 
Americans in the S^'t-SU age bracket averaged finishing 10.8 years of school 
in comparison to 12*6 years averaged by '//hites in the United States, Eduea- 
tlonal attainment )f Texans 25 years bM older was reported for 1970 by the 
Office of the ^lovemor (OIS, GR«3j P* 2U8)* According to that report 36,6 
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perot'tit oC tilt' Op^vniah siLr-nomed persona had completed hit:;h cchoo.l in 
compari^jon' to 'i^.o percent of the hnrXos, 

These data imply ".m etiinic factor In dropout tendencies, [[owover, 
•social economic otatus (GES) is uncontrolled in the typical enrollment 
statistics or in census data. Inasmuch as Mexicaai American students are 
more likely th.an Anglo students to represent lower income coimnunitiea, 
their higher dropout rate should partially reflect differences in the 
schools' holding power in low and high SES communities. 

FWIGD Dropout Data 

A. mini-study by the FVIISD Research Department has been proposed for 
l97lt-75 that would examine the extent to which Anglo and Mexican American 
students from the s-«ne communities graduate from high school. A check on 
all beventh graders who entered fo'or selected PWISD junior high schools in 
the fall of 1967 revealed that 'apl5i'oxi?riat^lir. one -third of the Chicano chil* 
dren ^-raduated on .•^chediale in the spring of 1973 from FVISD high schools « 
However, only about one-third of the Anglo children in that cohort from 
the snirie Gommimitles graduated that year in WISD. These data imply thatj 
when nocio-econornic level is controlled^ the ettoic factor in dropout rates 
may b'; considerably minimized. Plans have been formulated to collect data 
relative to the educational history of the missing two-thirds of both Anglo 
-md Taicano p;roup3 during 197^-75. 

?¥IGD 'dropout' data is collected from time to time for special pur- 
poses* In 1970-'''l Titl-^ 1 evaluation requirements caused a survey to be 
made at all middle and hip^.h schools* Responses of principals to this survey 
revealed that ?0 percent of the Mexican American students and 10 percent of 
the Anglo students at the high school level dropped out of school during that 
year. At the middle school level k percent of the Mexican American students 
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dropped .)Ut irs imparl l; on t.- 1 pfroot\t: or liu- Anr.li' ntAulonlu. I'a'opuut ratea 
of Black iituaentu; were yimilar to the..' r:\n> PavXoB. Cunaiiierable questions 
exist as to the vaLUlity of theco datu -fu-: prhicipal;:; may liave luied different 
criteria or procc>lurei; for idontitViut': dropout::. It will be recognised that 
the Anglo studentj represented tne entire cpeotrina of non-affluent and afflu- 
ent areas whereas y.exicaji Merican studentr, , for the most part, represented 
non-affluent area.:. 

Longitudinal enrolLcient data pre iuoed by the FWISD Planning Department 
revealed a much larger decrease in Mexican /Unerican cnrollnient from grade 8 
(1968^ to grade 12 (1972) than '.hat revealed for other ethnic groups. The 
Mexican American enrollment declined by ',0 percent compared to a 1? and a 
25 percent decline for Blacks and Anglos respectively, ftowever, these 
decreases within this specific group of students occurred during a period 
when total-gracie school ' enrollments of Mexicsui American and Black students 
increased 'Ajiglo total enrollment decreased^. These data indicate a higher 
dropout rate for Mexican American students, 

A synthesis of all the data, confounded as it is by the uncontrolled 
SES variable, does lend support to the hypothesis that school systems have 
less holding power for Chicano students than for other students. 
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SECTION V 
MISCELXANEOUS INFOmTiON 



Part-Time Work by High School Students 
An effort was made to ascertain whether or not larger proportions of 
Mexican American students held part-time o'obs than other students in view 
of the expectation that students working at ^ohB during the weekdays might 
have less opportunity to participate in extracurricular activities and less 
time to devote to studies. 

Principals of the 10 percent Mexican American high schools were asked 
to report, by ethnicity, the number of students holding part-time jobs that 
required their presence during weekdays. These data are presented in Table l8. 

Table l8. Students Holding V/eekday Jobs at 10 Percent MA High Schools* 



Anglo Students 



Black Students 



Mexican-Americaji Students 



Aggregate 



Enrolled 



1920 



898 



1289 



1+107 



Number 
Working 



U36 



1^2 



197 



775 



*North Side; Diamond Hill-Jarvls; Trimble Tech/ 
**Signif leant. 



Percent 
V/orking 



22,7%** 



15 M** 



15. 3i 



er|c 



(J04i 



Ml 

;*^c d^tix IricU ^ai.e ^:.at: a j;l;aii iVi oaiitljv larr;or propc^rtioii (.'f/'' percenb"^ 
of ;\r:;:l<-i 2^.Uvie:it;2 ar. ^iiose ".-ree schools held part-^.ime jobs than did 

either Ma^t?. 1 per':t:nt^ or ''hicano (lv.3 percental students. /Uthough 
i^tudents in or'i'icv'al v/ork-»itudy. .^ourses for credit' vrcre not ^^enerally 
included, Gtv.dep.!:s in the jei^^hb or hood V )Uth Corps iTo^^rai^ were Included in 
"he resr.-'nse :*r .^n one ^^'h.ool. 

:ii.unan .Eolations Training 
for "lassro'om teachers 

* he iiLman /.elatlonj Training- T^^:ram, provided teachers on a voluntary 
basi.. ry the :'^v:r;r : epa^rtTnent of Tnterculcural Felations and the Tepartment 
or' ;eac:er :diioaMwn, has the purpose of facilitating teacher-pupil and 
teacher-parent relat:;ons, as well as teacher- teacher relations. This training 
is per-eived ac beintr particularly critical in those cases where teachers 
are dealing- v^ith children of an ethnicity or socio-economic level that differs 
from their ovm. 

The extent to which olassroom teachers in schools serving substantial 
proportions of ''exican Aoierican students have completed the Ffiiman Relations 
trainin:" was deterraned by exariining records provided by the Teacher Education 
department, rhe examination included reports of training sessions through 
J^ily of 1973. 

;ata in rable 19 reveal the m^miber of classroom teachers assigned to tha 
10 per-ent Mexi^^ai American schools in 1972-73 who had completed the Ifuman 
relations training* sessions as of 'Tiily, 1973. 
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;ar'le 19. Aunan -elation;:: :*rainjn/'' '"or 'laasi^oni "eaiiiiet's 



To'tal :tanu er 
of Classroom. 
Teachers 



Murnoer of 
Classroom 
Teachers 
Complatin^^ 
Hiraan Rela^.ions 



ler.e!i*:arv 



10 



t:ier 
.»hoolc 



202 

19. C' 21. k' 



10' 

'■'J: ther 
Gohools Cchools 



23'^ 



2i) 



11.6- 



11. 



10 ' 

:!/\ 

Ciohools 



c'chools 



1C^^' 



77-' 



r;6 



13 

9.7"^ li^.o-' 



10' 

'.'■A Other 
'cb. 00 Is :'">chools 



22 "54 



133 
15.2- 



■*,f 3127 -lassroom teachers in the district. 562110 percent "^hacl completed ifLUnSti 
Relations b.y 'uly, 19'"''3. 



Tata in "uMe 19 indicate that the proportion of classroom teachers 
''1^3.2 percent assip;ned to 10 percent .'.;exican American schools completing 
;"ianian "elations did not differ significantly from that {Ik J' percent) of 
?lassrooTr. teaMhers in other schools. 

L'eyenteen of the .twenty-seven elementary principals (63 percent j assigned 
to '1? percent "'exican iUierican' elementary schools completed =!uman Relations 
sessions compared to 30 '5') percent , of the principals assigned to the other 
51 elementary schools, Tliree of the six principals (50 percent) assifjpied to 
'10 percent "exican /vmerican' middle schools had completed the training com- 
pared to six principals '50 percent' at the other twelve middle schools. 
All three /f the hi.^h school principals assigned to '10 percent Mexican 
American' schools had completed -fiiJiiaji -relations as had seven of the princi- 
pals at the '>ther ten hi^'h schools. 
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Mexican American Teachers and Students 
in rYograma en Dos Lenguas 

Fthnicity of students and the staff of the FWISP Bilingual Pi-ogram 

(Programa en Cos Lenguas' is reported in Table 20. These data were obtained 

from the coordinator of the program. 

Table 20. Ethnicity of Students and Staff, Bilingual Program, Spring, 1973 



Group 


Mexican 
American 

N % 


N 


Anglo 

% 


N 


Black 

i 


Students < 


1698 


73.5^. 


^99 


21 M 


111 




Teachers 


32 


38.6fo 


39 


hiM 


12 




Aides 


6k 


97.0^7 


1 


iM 


1 


1.0% 


Mlscallaneous 














Professional Staff 

-Sf-*»n' ^^ftlfiiVS'^ «*V»'4/' ^itl**^<«>*^ /^rSVx Aw* 


17 


89.0'^^ 


2 


ii.oi 


0 





*£lementary Mexican Ajtierican enrollment equalled 4,943; total district 
enrollment equalled 8,6l6 (Table 1). 



The data show that the 1,698 Mexican American students in the Bilingual 
Program constituted 19. 7 percent of the 8,6l6 Mexican American students in 
the n^IZD and 3^ percent of the U,9U3 Mexican American students in the 
elementary schools. Nearly all of the thirty-two Mexican American teachers 
at the elementary school level (Table 5) were assigned to schools providing 
the Bilingual Prograja. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
Pupil-teacher ratios were examined to determine if differences in this 
index of school quality varied with the proportion of Mexicaji Merican stu* 
dpnts enrolled. Data were obtained from the Elementai'y Education Division's 
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Organization 3mmnary for November 1?, 1912, Ratios were tabulated nsini/, 
enrolljment and classroom teacher assignments for grades 1 through 5 only. 
These ratios were then averaged for the various categories of schools identi- 
fied in Table 21. 



Table 21. Pupil-Teacher Ratios by Percent of Mexican American Elementary 
Students, 1972-73 



Percent 
Mexican American. 
1972 -"3 


Number of 
Elementary 
Schools 


Average 
Pupil 
per Teacher* 


60 - 100 


2 


29.3 


50 - 79 


5 


28.3 


30 - ho 


k 


27.0 


20 - ?9 


6 


26.9 


10 - 19 


10 


26.9 


0 - 9 


51 


28.1 



•Grades 1-5 only. Source: Organization Sunrniary, Elementary Education 
Division, November 17, 1972. 



The ratios reported in the table do not reveal any systematic relation- 
ship between proportion of Mexican American students and pupil- teacher ratios. 
Schools with fewest Chicane children (0-9 percent) averaged 28.1 pupils per 
class which is shown to be more pupils per class than schools with Mexicafi 
American proportions up to h9 percent. Pupil-teacher ratios averar-^ed 27.9 
for all elementary schools combined. 

Teacher Experience and Training 
An effort was made to determine if the teaching staffs of schools serving 
large proportions of Mexican American students differed from those at other 
m.ST) schools on two characteristics that are traditionally expected to relate 
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tj .[uuli":. ^):' neach:nt% Sot this asce:]i3i::ont the 'evaluat.b/e e:q)erienoe* aiid 
the degrees -leld by elementary classroom teachers, Irades 1-5, v;-as obtained 
!'or the Gohool year l-)'3-"^'^ t>om the fata Center. These data are reported 
in Table ly :'ate^:ory of Mexican /\inerlcan percent of the total enrollment. 
'■■:nrolLT\ent dai:a pertains to 19^'2-73 because 1973-"^ ethnic data vms not avail- 
able at the time of th.e writing of ^:he present paper. 

The ilata Indicate that eleinentary classrooTn teachers assigned to schools 
with lar^^^e proportions of Mexican American students hold degrees similar to 
those asslfCned 3.\':0ols vrlth few ^!exican American students. Proportions of 
teachers h^ldin*.- :*asters' degrees at 50-100"' schools (22 percent) and at 
10-i{-9.'' VA schools .3^ percent^ did not differ significantly from the propor- 
tion (29 percent ' holding that degree at schools vrhose enrolLment was 9 percent 
or less Mexican /vmerican. 

Significantly more inexperienced teachers vrere assigned to schools with 
largest proportions of Mexican /onerican students, The proportion of teachers 
at. 50-10'0^'' MA schools on salary schedule steps 0-3 {k3 percent) was signifi- 
cantly greater than that at schools serving 10-J49''{ Mexican American students 
(Ik per-ient or schools with D-T' Mexican Merican students (13 percent). 
Conversely, the ;0-10a'' MA schools had significant fewer teachers on salary 
scheduile steps or step 10 than other schools, Experience of teachers in 
0-9 MA'v schools and 10-^9^'', MA schools vras very similar. 
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Table 22. Teaching Fxperienca and Degrees of Elementary Classroom Teaeh©rs'< 
by Mexican /\inerican Enrollment 



t. MA 
Enrollment 
1972-73 



50"^ - loot. 



10^^ - k9'^ 



0 - 9 



Aggregate 



No. 

Schools 



20 



51 



78 



Degrees Held 



Bachelor Masters 
Degree Degree 



22i 



nlo 29!o 



Evaluated Experience 
(Steps on Salary Schedule^ 

0-3 ^ - 9 10 



k5i*-'^ SS';'.** 17';(-x* 



39i 



13i h9i 



1% k% 36^ 



^Source: Printout provided \>y the Data Center for the Comparability ftudy 
dated November 6, 1973. 
**Proportion differs significantly from the proportion for the 0-9fo MA 
categor:, . 



SECTION VI 



SUMMARY OP FIKDINCrS 



The FWISD Department of :Resea:i:'ch and Evaluation was assigned the task 
in the fall of 1973 of gathering evaluative data relative to ^4exioan Ameri- 
can students within the FWISD ♦ This first presentation of data is patterned 
after the first two of a series of reports made by the S. Coiwmission on 
Civil Rights on the educational status of Mexican Americans in the Southwest. 
The data reported by the V. S. Commission were gathered in the fall of I968 
from all districts in the Southwest and in the spring of I969 from districts 
whose Mexican Americain student enrollment equalled or exceeded ten percent. 

The present paper reports data relative to 1) the enrollments of Mexicafi 
American students, 2) the employment of Mexican • Americans , and 3^ the school 
success of Mexican American students. These FV/ISD data were collected pri- 
marily in 1972-73* Major findings are reported belovr by those three general 
categories. 

Findings about Mexican American Students 
Data gathered relative to the 1972*73 enrollment of Chicano students in 
the .FWISD generated the following findings: 

1) Mexican American student comprised a smaller propor« 
tlon of students in the F//ISD (10.6 percent) than in 



Terns (20*1 percent) or the Southwest (17*2 percent)* 



The proportion of Mexican Ameriesji students decreased 



<//ith grade level i elementary schools, 13*2 percent; 



middle schools j 9«6 percent; high schools j 7*3 percent* 
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3 ' Mexican Amerioan students were not isolntecl In the 
P.'/IGr to th© extent reported for the Southwest or 
Texas , 

Twenty-seven of the 78 elementsiry schools 
have 4 Mexican Ajneriosin enrolment pro- 
portion of at leagt 10 peroent, but Chicano 
students are in the majority (.Vppendix A) 
in only seven. Data in Table 3 reveal 
that 71.^ percent of the .nvisr Mexican ■ 
Aiiierioan students attended schools in 
which they were in the minority. 
In contrast, only one-third of the Mexican 
-Ajifierican students in Texas attended sehools 
in 1968-69 in which Mexican American stu- 
dents were in the minority. No Chicano 
student attended a middle school or high 
school in which Mexican American students 
were in the majority in the FWISD. 



Findings about Mexican American Staff Members 
Data gathered in 1972-73 relative to the employment of Mexican Americans 
generated the following findings: 

h) Lata in Tables 5 and 6 indicate that differences 
between proportions of Mexican American students 
and proportions of Mexican American teachers in 
the FV/ISB are similar, but somewhat larger, than 
those existing in Texas and the Southwest, 

In the FWISD 2*2 percent of the classroom 
teachers were Mexican Ameriesm In comparison 
to 10*6 percent of the students. The ratio 
of Chicano pupils to Chieano teachers (128 si) 
was somewhat larger than that reported for 
Texas (98tl) or the Southwest (120 tl). The 
largest discrepancy existed at' the elementary 
level, ^©re 159 Mexican American pupils were 
in attendance for each Mexican American 
teacher (Table 6)« 
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5) Mexican American teachers are not assigned primarily 
to schools serving Isa'ge proportions of Mexican Ameri- 
can students. 

Sixty percent of the Mexican American 
teachers in the WIST) are assigned to 
schools in which Mexican i\inerican stu- 
dents are in the minority, In contrast, 
eighty-t¥o percent of the Mexican Ameri- 
can teachers in Texas are assigned to 
schools in which Mexican American children 
are in the majority (Table 7). At no 
FWISD school does the proportion of Mexican 
Ajnerican teachers exceed 31 percent (Table k) . 

6) One principal with a Spanish surname v/as employed by 
the FWISD. No Mexican American vice-principals were 
Qiiployed . 

7) At schools with at least a 10 percent enrollment of 
Mexican American students, the proportion of Mexican 
Americans on the professional staff was 5.2 percent 
in contrast to a Mexican American student enrollment 
of 32.8 percent (Table 9). 

8) The proportion of instructional aides v?ho were Mexican 

American closely approximates the proportion of Mexican 

American students (Table 9). 

A few cafeteria workers and eustodiaiig 
were Mexican American ^ but no Mexlcaji 
Merican secretaries were reported in schools* 

9) Five certificated (3.7 percent) and five non-certifieat@d 
(3.8 percent) Mexican Americans were employed at the 
central administrative complex (Table 10). 
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Findings about the 
School SuQoess of Mexicaj) Aaeridiii Students 

Data gathered relative to school success indices of Mexican Americaii 

students generated the following findings : 

10) The academic achievement of Mexican Merican stu-* 

dents, as a group, is low. 

In 1971-72 the average composite score 
earned hy Mexican Apaerican seniors on 
a standardized achievement test battery- 
ranked at the l6^1e of all students who 
took the test nationally. In contrast , 
the average Anglo student earned a com- 
posite score that ranked at the 53^ile 
(Table 11). Test results were similar 
in 1972-73 (Table 12). 

11) Scores of Mexican American students on standardized 
tests decreased as grade levels increased (Tables 11 
and 12). 

12) Participation of Mexican American high school stu- 
dents in extracurricular activities was generally 
appropriate to their enrollment. 

Data in Table Ik reveal that in 1973-7^ 
the proportion of high school students 
participating in selected extracurricular 
activities who were Mexican American (3I+ 
percent ) significantly exceeded their 
enrollment proportion (27 percent ) . 

13) f&j*tieipatioft by Mesdoan Afflerleaa students In esebjfa- 

eurricular activities at the ei3t 10^ MA, middle schools 

did not reach a level appropriate t© their enrolment, 

due primarily to their absence from math and science 

elubs (Table ll)* ^ 

Mexieaii Affiifleafi students eemprised §6 
pereent of the enrollment asd about iO 
pePGsnt Qf these Involved is extra- 
eurrieulap activities (Tables 15 and 16 )« 
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l^) y.exlcaji Ainerlcaji students comprised a proportion 

(37.U percent) of 'overat?:(-xl ' elementaiy students 

that was consistent with their enrollment (37 

percent) at lO,*^ NIA elemenfcar/ schools (Table I7). 

However, at the middle school and the 
high school levels, the proportions of 
'overaged' students who were Mexican 
Mierican (35,6 and 3if.7 percent respec- 
tively) significauitly exceeded their 
enrolliTient proportion (26 percent and 
31 percent respectively). 

15) Larger proportions of Mexican American high school 

students leave school prior to graduation than do 

Anglo students. 

The U. S. Coniinission estimates that 53 
percent of the Chicano and 86 percent 
of the Anglo students graduate from 
high school in Texas (2, p. 10). 



Miscellaneous Findings 

Other miscellaneous data gathered generated the following findings: 

16) Mexican American high school students do not 

hold a non -proportionate share of out 'of -school 

jobs (Table 18). 

A larger proportion of Anglo students 
(22*7 percent ) work part-time jobs than, 
do Mexican American students (15.3 percent)* 

1'^) The proportion (15.2 percent) of teachers serving 
lOi NtA schools who have completed "human relations" 
training is similar to that {lk*6 percent) at schools 
with few Mexican American students (Table 19). 

18) In 1972-73 the FWlSD "f-^ograma en Dos Lenguas" served 
approximately 3^^*^^ percent of the Mexican American 
elementary children (Table 20 )♦ 
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19) PupiX-teaeher ratios at elementary schools serving 

la^ge proportions of Mexicaji American students did 

not differ from those at other elementary schools 

(Table 21). 

The smallest pupil-teacher ratios in 
the elementary schools were reported 
at schools "Where 10-if9 percent of the 
students were Mexican Merican. 

20) Degrees held by classroom teachers at schools with 

large proportions of Mexican Americaii students were 

similar to those held by teachers at other schools 

(Table 22). 

More classroom teachers (3^ percent) at 
10»k9 percent Mexican Merican schools 
held Master's degrees than at other schools. 

21) Classrocii teachers at elementasT* schools serving the 
largest proportions of Mexieaja American students had 
less teaching exjerienoe than those at other elementary 
schools. 



At the seven el^entary schools in which 
Mexioan Amerieaa students were in the 
majorityj k3 percent of the teachers had 
less than four years of evaluated teaching 
experience* 



Limitations of the l^resent Study 
Constraintg of resources and time prevented the gathering of data 
relative to all poggible problem areas. Cfegoing rgseareh might examine 
the following Goncerngj 

1) Rgasons for Mexican Ameriean students leaving sehool 
prior to graduation | 

2) The esftent to which Mexican Amerloans who graduate 
from high school enter eoHegej 
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The extenb to which guidance and coimseling services 
meet the specific needs of Mexican American students; 
Teacher-pupil interaction in classrooms with substan- 
tial numbers of Mexican Am-aricaji students; 
Mexican American students' perception of school; 
Attitudes of teachers ajnd administrators toward 
Mexican American students; 

Teachers' ani adudnistrators ' knowledge of Mexican 
Auierican culture and history; 

Treatment of the contributions of Mexican Americans 
to the development of Texas ^ the Southwest and 
America by curriculum materials; 
Involvement of Mexican American parents in school 
affairs ; 

Number of and educational problems related to students 
attending public schools schools who are Mexican 
Nationals. 
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APPEMDTX A 



tllementary Schools "by Proportion 
of Mexican American Students 



80^ ^ 10 (yf: Mexican American Enrollment (2) 

#3 Worth Heights Qki 
#15 Denver Avenue 8l',(. 

$0 ^ , 7% Mexican American Enrollment (5) 

#9 Chajrles Nash 39% 

#13 Circle Park 63i 

#26 Washington Hts. 62% 

#31 Brooklyn Hts. 62% 

■Ifk2 H. V. Helbing 6% 



30^" ' h9 % Mexican American Enrollment (if) 

#6 Stephen F. Austin 31<^ 

#8 DeZavala SOi 

#25 Diamond Hill kCffo 

#57 M. H. Moore 33-^^ 

20^ " 29^3 Mexican American Enrollment (6) 



4k 


North Hi Mount 


2Vi 


#10 


M. Daggett 


2H 


#12 


Sam Rosen 


22i 


#18 


George Clarke 


22^0 


#27 


W, J. Turner 


23^ 


#3^ 


South .Fort Worth 


27'^ 



10^ - 19^ Mexican American Enrollment (10) 

#1 
#19 
#20 
#21 
#32 
#33 
#Ul 
. #60 
#70 
#71 

" Jg^ Mexican American Enrollment (51) 



Springdale 


12^ 


Lily B. Clayton 


1% 


D. McRae 


m 


Polytechfiie 


I2i 


B. H, Carroll 


m 


Hubbard 


i6i 


Oak Knoll 


13i 


Carter Park 


I3f. 


James Ouinn 




Kirkpatrick 


i5i 



m 
m 

//23 



Morning^ ide 


>3i 


R* Vlckery 


0 


Tandy 


hi 


Sagamore Hill 


H 


Riverside 


7i 
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APPE^roiX A (cont.) 



- 9''. Mexi'-vanAmerican Enrollment (continued) 



#2c 




6-:' 


• ✓ 


3outh :ii Mount 




#30 


Lavid K, Sellars 


3" 


#35 ■ 






#3t 


rorest Hill 




#37 


Alice Carlson 


#3c 


Cakhurst 


3^'i 


#39 


East Hand lay 




#Uo 


Meadowbrook 


3^ 


#U3 


3. 3. Dlllow 






V/est cliff 






J, r . Stevens 


Vio 


#U-'' 


M. L. Phillips 




#ufi. 


Pidglea West 


Jk 


#uq 


Bluebonnet 


% 


#50 


Glen Park 


li 




Wycliff 






llencrest 




#53 


W e s t Handl 6y 




#5U 


South Hills 




#55 


Mitchell 31vd. 


1^^ 




"Ronni© Br/ie 


ki 


#58 

IT 


Rldrlea iiills 




n ^ J 


Greenbriar 




#61 


Eastland 




#62 


Burton Hill 




#^'3 


W, jreen 


3fo 




Eastern Hills 


0 


#65- 


Waverly Park 


2"^ 


#66 


Tanglevood 


0 




A.M. Pate 


0 


#6c 


P'ruce Shulkey 






Como 


hi 




Versia Wllliains 


■ li 




Dunbar 


0 


itm 


W, Car/er 


0 


/r ■ >' 


'^os'^dale Park 


li 




East Van 2andt 


0 




Beribrook 


bi 


#81 


Sunrise 


ylo 


#82 


Can^oll Peak 


0 




Theodore Willis 






Western ;{ills 


V'n 




West creek 


% 




J, [\ Moore 




//e8 


Atwood McDonald 


Ho 
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Needs Assetisment: ol' l-l.-'xi v^ai j\ru»zvi'."ir. i'nuieiits 
?V].L)P repartineni" rescar ^^i vnliiMf.j ou 

AIM: 'iMtT^uVINO T:C^ KDUCATTON l. ^L^^RT' ^iTTT;:^ H yiX^i'hl] AMVFTCAN GT rr^KNTS 
Tenbacive Areas Selected for Kxtuui nation 

In^School Success of Mexican iXmerican Stud ents 

1. Scores on standardir^ed tests on readini^ and possibly mathematics ♦ 

2. Percent of Mexican /onerican G'^^'adiiates eaterln^; coller:;e 

3. Dropout rates; a'^ Including suspended students vrho did not return 

b': famili'-by-famil;^ study if possible 
c I focus on causes 

U. Attendance 

5t Aspirations of students 

6. Students' perception of school 

7. Orade repetition 

8. Participation in exrtra-currjcular activities 
School Environjnent 

1. P.^'tio of Mexican American teachers to total te:j:him\ staff 
(compare vdth student ratio) 

2. Ethnicity of teachers vrlthin the "flr^grama en Dos Lenguas" 

3. Percent of ?ort V/orth }xican /xmericari students reached by the 
"Programa en Dos Lenguas" 

Ratio of :'exico*n American aides in [•''//ToT and "iTorr^ama en Dos 
Lenguas" 

5, :fistory of ratios of '-^exiiNon /jn^-r i Jon toa';hers In i-VJCI; 

6* ?;fforts to recruit and/or train Me;<i^^'•^^. A;v^^:ican ^'^achers and 
in^Jtructional aides 

7* Availability of Mexican Ajnerh^an counDolorr * pa^^' irralarly at 

.schools serving a substantial ntiinber of ''oxi^^^M /uriorican students 

8* A'/allability of Mexican /Vnerican arlmini stratorr^ in [•'\'/ir*r) and 
particularly in schools ser/in^^ a :;ub^:tantial numi nr of Mexican 
American stud -nts 
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' 9. Teacher-pupil Glassroom ratios in sciiools vdth high concentrations 
of Mexican Ainerican students (compai-^ecl to ratios in other schools) 

10. Attitudes of teachers and administrators towai-d Mexican AmericaJi 
students 

11. Teachers' and administrators' knowledge of Mexicaji American 
culture,' history, contemporaxy movements, and local communities 

' 12. Ratio of Mexican American secretaries, clerks, and cafeteria personnel 

13. Quality and quantity of the treatment by curriculum materials of 
the contribxitlons of Mexican Americans to the development of 
Texas, the Southwest and America 

ik. Inclusion of Mexican American students in work-study programs 

15. Extent to which the menus implemented in school cafeterias serving 
large proportions of Mexican American students reflect their unique 
tastes and life-styles 

16. .Proportions of teachers in schools ser^/ing large concentrations 

of Mexican American students who have completed the human-relations 
training program (ESAP) 

^tijafilaneous Factors Possibly Related to Student Success 

1. Percent of Mexican American high school students vrorking at 
part-time jobs 

2* Extent to which special Mexican American parent-groups organised 
to provide viability to special educational programs are involved 
in decision-making 

3. Present dissemination of the annual evaluation of "Programa en 
Dos Lenguas'* 

h. Comparison of expenditure-per-child in schools serving high con- 
centrations of Mexican Ainerican students and other schools 

5* Home environmental features: 

a) Language dominance in the home 

b) Educational attainment of parents 

c) Educational material available in homes (i*e*, books^ 
newspapers ^ magazines ) 

d) Parent -participation in school life 

Assess the variation of Mexican Ameri'^an parents^ 
involvement in school life from school to school 

e) Parents* aspirations for children 

f ) Family patterns relative to graduation or dropout 
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Comments the FWTfiD Pei-'sonnel Department Relative 
to ;''lnd irii-'is a^-^out Mexioan American Siaff Members 



Finding ^^1 (p. k'})'. Teachers 

Mexioan Ainerlean teachers are in demand througliout the Southwest 
and the united States, The recruiting schedule (Appendix D) gives 
evidence that Fort Worth ISD is making every effort to find and 
employ Mexican American teachers. 



Finding #3 (p. Adininlstrators 

Qualified people are not available. Those who are qualified are 
sought by industry as well as school systems throughout the nation. 



Qualified persons have not applied as vacancies have occurred. 



FlMin»? #o (p. Teacher Experience 

Nearly all of the Mexican American teachers available for employment 
are recent t^raduates from college. Mexican American teachers with 
experience tend to migrate back to the southern part of the state. 
A study hy Pr. Jack Price, Assistant Director of Personnel, revealed 
that a lart-e percent of the Mexican American teachers in the FWISD 
leave after one year. For the school years 1969-70 through 1972-73 
1+0 percent of the ne^.-/ly employed Mexican American teachers left at 
the end of their first year of employment with the FWISD* 

Most -^f the Anp^lo teachers in the FWI3D live in the eastern, western, 
and soutriwestern parts of the city. Over the years that thege people 
ar-" a -c'jraulatlnt' r,.xperience , they tend to transfer to the areas in 
which they live. This is purely a matter of economics and convenienci* 



Finding #5 (p. 



1*''"^: Secretaries 
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TKACIER RECRICTJNC! FOR 197^1-7^ 



.March >o' ;■' 

Jarries l.e^jnajin^-* 

Joe v^'^rd 
!*{arold Williajno 

Miureh 12^13 

AUf^ustecl vrnitted 

March 12-15 

Joe ys^v^ inez* 



March 

Joe Minor 
rto¥ard McClendon 

March 19-21 

C* .r, Cartvrright 
Jim Jones 

^'Jarch IS -22 

Jack Price 



Pan /Vmarican Univ,^- 
Texas A 1 I Lfniv,*^ 

r'ast Texas State liniv. 
Southeastern L'tate College 
f::ast Central State College 

north Texas State 'Jniv. 



Texas A & I I'niv* @ Laredo 
St, Mary's t/niv.-^ 
Cur Lady of the Lake College-^' 
'Jhiv. of Texas Q San Antonio^^- 

Stephen F. Austin LViiv, 



Angelo State liniv.'>- 
Howard Payne College 
Tarleton State IMv, 

St. Edward's Univ,» 
'Jhiv. of Texas @ Austin 
Southwest Texas State Univ. 



Edinburg 
Kingsville 

Coxmnerce 
IXu-^ant, Okla, 
Ada^ Gkla. 

Denton 



Laredo 
San Antonio 
San ^Vntonio 
San Antonio 

Nacogdoches 



San Angelo 

Brovmwood 

Stephenville 

Austin 
Austin 
Sa^ Marcos 



March 16-20 

Harold Willi eras 
Curtis Savannah 

March 1>20 

Blake Sickles 
" Mice Contreras-^-^ 

March 27«2S 

rfarold v/illiains 
Joe 3en Freeman 



Texas Tech Univ. 

Vfest -Texas State Univ. 



Texas Christian tiniv* 



Texas Wesleyan College. 



Lubbock 
Canyon 



Fort Worth 



Fort Worth 



March ?7-28 

.James Craith 
Betty r:eyes^"^" 

March 2^' -28 
Joe -^ord 
Benson o^rain 

/larch 



Texas Wotaan's Jnlv^^- 



Texas A M 'Jniv* 
Baylor Univ. 



'/niVi of Texas Arlington 



Denton 



College Station 
v/aco 



Arlington 
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March 27-28 

Betmie Hamalton 
A, B, Truit'b 

April 1-3 

Joe Martine^'^"^ 

April 2-5 

Jack Fflce 



April 9 

Harold Williams 
Joe Ross 



Hardin Simmons Urlv, 

MoMiirry Colleg® 

Abilene Christian College 

^faw MfKico State Lfiniiv,-'^^ 
Univ. of Texas @ El PasO'^ 
Univ. of Mew Mexico'J^ 

Okliihoma State Univ. 
Central State College 
Univ^ of Oklahoma 

Midwestern Univ. 



Abilene ■ 

Abilene 

Abilene 

Las Cruces, Ni M# 
El Paso 

Albuquerque j» N* M# 

Stillwater, Okla* 
Edmond, Okla# 
Norman, Okla* 

Wichita Falls 



*Sahool$ with large percent of Mexican Americaji students. 
*#lexlcan Aiaerican recruiter 
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RhJKllXTUK; MEXICAN ANKIUCAN rLiACUIiUS 
190^) - 1.9/ 3 

Juai prUu* 10 l\\v AcUoul y»\'i.' lVbU*^u9 the I'uii Wuruh ISD poirisQiiaa L departmeat was 
i\»ur>vuii.;:tnl . ruac.luu' yfcruL'.i»t..'uu w^ij o:v[)aiiuud Lu lucludo thirty- I'lvu coriogea* 
:5pocuil enipl\visl:J wa,s pLiccd upoa iccrMi.Liui^ Ucacliuru of iiuuorlty ract^s. 

In l:l\u loui; yoatH vuUo\/Lu;; i:lu^ icuj';;,au i.;ai ioiij 413, 48 and 35 coUe[^c»s wuCQ 
I'ocrultc'i la an eriuvL uo ).hvJ. L\\ \ buiii poji^lblo ticachefu for tho Fort Worth XSD* 
LHirln;; Chv.; fuur vlmv pjri.o.! Uv)m iy:/;-19/J liovi^iMl culluc^^'Q wore added to the V^b^ 
ctuUln:; iijc b^.'C.ii.:;j i iauj/ pari* o\: t1\o yludt-nr pupulatiQUS of these schools 
wore Mextcaa .uivr i caiui . KvUloru •i.-u M';,lcu, Lucarnato Wordj New HckIco States, 
Our Lady oL' the IaL^j , Vi\\\ AnivJr icaii , So- thwerjt Te:<a^ State, Southern ColoradOj 
Texas iVd, Toxa:? Wumnn':; Untvcrjj.t:> , TrinUy University, University oC Albuqu^i?giys j 
Univeri5ity oi Corpiu ClirL.^ti, Uuiv«a:;iL;y of New iMexiGO, and the University of 
aC Ei Paso were added for thii^ ruajou aione. 

Jeverjil colU'^»e:i wore cut Crom the vuci'uLtiny schedule after one or more visiti to 
tn^ campiKsc.^;, Thus action waa taken wiien tew or no Mexican American students signed 
up to be iuLerviewod by the rectuiten; and tlie cost of canipus visits was excesaiv^^ly 
high in roLiti.on lu the number oi aiudeiiLs interviewed, Recruiting at some of th« 
iichools listed al)ove are expensive in relaLion to the number of teachers inteffVic^WOid , 
but they are kept on thi* recruitiuc schedule because it is felt that visits fe© fehcisp 
colleges might eventually prove truitFul, 

The information below iihows .the jichuols that were recruited from 1969^1973 bseauio* 
of a lUgh concentration of Mexican American students. The cbst of recruiting doBB 
not include the salaries of t()e rocruitery, A breakdown of recruiting expetif^K&s was 
not made until the 1970-71 school year. 
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1 " applied 
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field) 
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APPENPn I 



Bilingual Program Porsannel 

Fort Worth Inclepandent Schools 
1969 - 1974 

1M9^7Q 

. Plftaen Mexican American elem^nfeary tc^achars were hired for the 
Bilingual Program for the school year 1969-70. 

. Eight of these teachers terminated prior to or at the end of the 
School year. 

. Two of the teachers who terminated wore reemployed at a later time* 

. Six of the fifteen were employed in the school system at th^ time 
of this report. One 1$ the assistant coordinator of the Bilingual 
Program, one is a curriculum writer and another is a counselor I® 
the Bilingual Program. 

. Four of the fifteen teachers have been continuously employed in the 
Fort Worth Independent School District since 1969. 

4 Thirteen new Mexican American teachers were hired for the Bilingual 
program for 1970-71. 

* Sevan of the teachers terminated during ^ or at the end of the s^heol 
year. Two returned at a later time. 

. Seven of th^ thirteen were employed in the Fort Worth Independent 
School DUtrict at the time of this report* are cuftficulum 

writers J one is a program assistant, and one is a Title One rasouree 
teaahar. 

* Flvg of the fehifteen teaehefs have been eontinuously efflpleyed slnie 



♦ Eighfieen Mexican Affiefiean fceaehefs were employed iot the eletnentafy 
Bilingual Pfogfam lot 1971-72. 

. Five of the teachers tefmlnated during the sehesl yeaif ©f at the end 
o£ the year. One of these teaehers returned to the system later. 

. Eleven of the teaeherg are still employed in the Fort Worth Indepen* 
dent School Oigtriet. Pour of the eleven are program assistants in 
the Bilingual Program. 

4 Ten of the eighteen teachers have been continuously employed in the 
Fore Worth Independent School District. 
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1972-73 



. FiCceen Moxican American todc; era wero employed for the Bilingual 
Program for 1972-73. Two had been in the program at a previous timo, 

. Pour of these teachers terminated during or at the end of the school 
year. 

. Eleven were employed in the school syw^tem at the time of this report* 



. Sixteen Mexican American teachers were employed for the Bilingual 
Program for this year. Two of the siKtean teachers had served in 
the Bilingual Program before. One of the latter is employed as a 
team leader. 

. One of the sixteen was employed as a visiting teachGr. 
, One teacher has already resigned. 




APPE.NDIX H fk 



TOWARD QUALITY IDUCATION 
fOk MiXICAN AMg^lCANS 

%tmWt Vh MiliiAN AMlRiiAN liMiATlON STUDY 



€dpy 6f thii Kepdff may be dbtained by wrffinfs 

QPPmi OP INFORMATION AND l»UBLI€ATI@NS 
U. 1 COMMISSION ON €IVIL l^liHTS 
WASHINGTON, 0. 2e4IS 
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C0Mc;Lusr.0NS 



In this report^ the CormnlOvnloa haa ^^etJMnptocl to idtinttfj' fjpociffiq 
conditlona and practices that bcni; on the fvillure of siohool« In tlie 
Southweat to provider equal cducatloniil opportuuity to Mexican Amvioan 
students. ThD ap<^cific arons selocted for Inquiry ware: curriculuevj 



clasaos for educnble menUlly rnl\'irdod; fceachvvr treii.nlng; and couivmI* 
ing; In each of thenB aroas the Coramio^^loa has; docuineuLcd the iaad@# 
quaciea of the schools and the if lack of coacern for Mexican Amarieatt 
children, who repre^jent nearly 20 parcont of the school enroUroent in 
the Southwest. In addition, thi^ report Q>:amin€id the actions of the 
Federal Covernmeat-to uee Xvfhat aort of efforts had been 'made under fitlg 
VI of the VjSi^ Civil Rights Act to assure equal educational services |©f 
Chicnnoa, 

Ihe findings of thi^ repotft reflect tnore than inadequaeiea regatd* 
ing the ypacHte fionriiti.ons nnd prac ticca otdininod . Tliey refleet a 
iystem^eic f#iilure of the cuiuca tlonal ptoeesSj which not only ignofea 
the educational needs of Ghicano atudentis but ^Iso suppiroisses theif 
culture and stifles th^ie hopes and atnbittions. In a vefy rea.l sense, 
the Chicano i§ tha excluded .Qtud^nt, 

Hia ftfoeesa of ^^Kclualon in co.npleK. Each corrponont is nttong in 
its 0*^ ifight, but in combination they ct'eatoli situ.ition which almost 
inevitably leadti ifco feducationnl failuff; of HsMican Ataefican students* 



achool policifca on grfidQ ictcntion, abiliUy j;;rouptng and placement in 






The proceas Involves aot oaly the BchoolG lhcua;jtt Ivqs , buc othor 
agaaclGS onJ iu.Mtl Cut lotus that tn^ike (Jcclaians upon public eclucntloa 
in the Southveiifc-^fli»ctf>ioni'i regnrdlng who will tench, whaC will ha 
tnughfc, aiul hov It will be taughu. 

M*^xlcoa ,An>n'ican children, like: all chlldron, enLor school already 
having acquired con.-^ Idcr/ablo kno;vlodge nnd £^kill5s, LonruLng does not 
commence v/hen children bc?gia school ^ but much earlior. By the ticne 
children ent-i-r St^hcol they have* learned a l^inguago; chey have absorbed 
t\ culfcuro^ and thoy have ivalned a fiOnse o£ values and tradition* from their 
families and con'.munlf.ies . *> 

3ntranco into p'ihltc School brings about an abrupt change for all 
children, but for tr-arvy Mexican Acnorican children thcj change is often 
shafcterinp, . Ihe knowledge and skills they have gained in their early 
ytiars are regarded valuelesf^ In the world of the ychooL^. llio 
language v^hich (.lost Chlcano children have learned-"Sp.iaiGh-^-i^ not 
the language of the school and is either ij^ijored or actively suppressed. 
Even when the Gpanl.oh language ir? deemed an' acccp table r.LH!iura of 
cofiwunica tion by the schools, the Chicano'sj particular dialect is often 
eonsid^red **subs tandatd*' or no language at all* English, a languaj^e in 
which tiiany Chlcano children are not fluentj is the GMcluaive language 
of Instruction In monfc schools of the Southwest, Y^t^with littlo or no 
a:58iotancnj Mexican Anuirican children aie expected to master thin language 
whila c^?mpcting on equal terms with theijf Anglo clasfjmates. 

The curriculum which the schools offer seldom Includes items of 
pairftlcular relevance to Chieano children and oftcfn damages the 
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porcoption which Chlcanofi have pvuned of t.hui.r cul i.uro nnd har 1 c»^i',c» , 
I It If^ f\ currl.culun devc^loped by af;enclos nncl i n^U' i f.utlona front which 

I \ Mtvxtc.tn AriHtrldns ^ro almost ontU^oly e.<cl.udod» 

Chicnno childroii also arc taii^.',ht priiivirily by loachers who ar« AnglOt 
; Ccne.ral.ly, these tanchors arc tiuinfonred ^^'^^^ culture that 

Chicnnon bring to school and unfamiliar with the langu\agG they speak. 
1 *niD teachers themselves have been trained at iniJ ti tutlona staffed 

; almost entirely by Anglosinnd tholr training and practice teaching do 

I ^ 

little to develop in them the skillo necossary to tench Mexican American 
[ children* 

I Under these conditions Chicano children are more likely than their 

p 

I. Anglo clasnmates to have problems in doaling with the alien' school 

\ environment, Many need guidanco and advice which £Jchool counnel- 

• * ors arc supposed to provide. But only rarely are Mexican American childftri 

able to find a Mexican American counselctr to confide in or one with 
Some understanding of their background* The overwhelming nvijority of 
counbi^^lorn are Annlon, trained in Anf.lo doiMAnatod. institutions. Training 
prof;rams provide little to equip them to deal sensitively nnd effectively 
with Chicano childreni Moreover^ the ratio of students to counselors is 
so high as to preclude all but the n^oat cursory and superficial guidan^a* 
Counselors have little alternati/e but to fidvise MoKlcan Air.erican 
children on the bnnis of In forma t (.o\i which .nany recoc^nl5:e as inadequate 
*♦ i\r\(l even inaccurate* 

• ^ ThoDe are among th'ri conditions, and practice.^ .^hich serve to insuf<^ 

poor performance by Chicano students* Widespread assigntrient practices 
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which purport Co be ctdvicn tioually bi^nGficinl to ccudencs v;ho arc not * 
*^ichicvi.uR " do ULr,le more thna proviclQ official recoculclon Chac Ciiicano ^ ^ 

chilclfpn are failing and £;ervo to cxonetrate t.lie scliooL from any blame, 
Thufi, chllflron v/ho have not nequired fml:I:iciont mastery over the inatarial 
al: a parlicular grade level arc retained In grade and soparaLed from thalt 
promoted cla?^r^mafcos 0 No spaclal diagnosis of their problems or special 
help i s provided* Rather, they are recyc] cd through the iiarne educational 
program that already has been proven inappropriate. Chtcano children are 
retained in grade at more than Lvice the rate for Anglos ^ 

Most ot the ochools in the Southwest practice r,ome form of ability 
grovipin:',--placement: of students in classes based upon their perceived ., 
"ability." Althou}',h mobility betru'een ditfarent ability groups is 

theoretically possible, in practice it seldom occurs. Once a child is ..-^ 
placed in a low ability group class, he is unlikely to leave it, Chlcano /j! 

students are grossly overr^presented in low ability group classes and 

, i ■ 

under rsprc son ted in high ability group classes,, 

In sone cases children are considered oo deficient as to be incapable 

of functioning in nortnal classes* These children are placed in special 

clsssesfor the educable mentally retarded. If it is difficult for a 

child placed in a low ability group class to iiiove to a higher ability 

group, It is even tnorc exceptiotiAl fot a child assi^pried to a class for 

the educibie mentally retarded ever to leave it, Chicano cliildren are *< 

tm and one-half times as likely as Anglos to be placed in such classes* ' 
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TIv. or iter la v/uicU {;,ovurn clociiu'.onH coiiccruU^i; ftu^se school praci;i.euss 
nocosiiarUy work to ihu di.iinclv<iHL.'»[;j of Chicauo riiudenttsi, nU'oady suv^-raiy 
handicapped by other school coiKtirions and practtcofi. SLudrnt^ cwo 
cvaiuated and assigned on the. b.-uU: of tho fiub joct j vc? judgrr.uut: oC ttuaaha^^ 
and coun'^^elor.^ J nearly all of v/hoii\ ore An['l(), and the rosuLc^i o£ stAndiitdiEf d 
tests, which carry a heavy Annlo middle cla,s.s bla»s. A disproportions 
number of Mexican Amt-nricnn fstudoAiin, arc labolud failures and are plaeed 
in low ability group.^> retained in p,raJe, or a.?siff.;eu co clar^tes for t.ht 
educable montc^lly retarded, Thrtuo jn-acticou have demons traLcd their iti^ 
Gf lectivcuoy.':? a^) tcchni(|UO.^ to itpv;rnde the qviality of educration for 
Mexican An./Tican students. They arc, in offoct, a poor ,sub.stitutc for 
tho ncodud changoB in educational programs that would accornpli^ih this ra^ult* 

The process described above x,oprci;tints a f^olf- Culf illini.; prophecy* 
The educational ^ly.sCem har> eiUab I itjlied a r.et of conditions which greatly* 
Impedes the ?;ucce5ir* of Chicano children: 

Chicanofi arc Instructed in a lan^*ua;;o other than ttie one. with which 
they ate most fatnili/ir. 

* Tiie curriculuTi consif.tr. of textbooks :iad courser* which i^',norc tha 
Mexican American bacl-.jjround and h'^^ritap^e, 

* Chicanes are usually t:nu;-jU' by toachc=»rj5 whose o^/n culture and back* 
ground arc difrcrent .-nd Vyh^i.c Lrainin-;, luMve:; thetit ipjiorant and inncinol* 
tivc to the educat lou.-j I iici^dy oi Chicane riLudent;;* 

* And when Chicano pupllc? seek ^^uidnnce from coun.^sclors they rarely 
can obtain it and twom raj'rly ftorn a [i.?^:ican Arncricaii connric lor * 



thou Judaa Che poi'iiovKvinca oC Chicano childvfu, and lun-c tViC Kiijf. 

is gk!nv.'i*.'i Ily not .'i t'tiir ono, 

Htuy HoxUin Auwr Icnns gtvo up t-.lu> unfair compel'. ition and drop ouC 
of pcliool before [vrddu.itlon. flvon o£ those who rom.'iin, most cnnnor. per- 
fom\ nt i;rade levol. In eCl'o.r., ChG' sch.oolr. have prodlcCcsd failure and 
then, by thatr o^■.^^^ acLlona, »ii:ffured that Ihi.o prediction conww true. 

Thi-i proceay ot cuUur.-il oxrluslon, by which the nends and rights of 
Htixlcan Aon'rlcTa ;ttudonf.:j two larpoly if^norGd, carrioa over InLn the 
aroa of civil rlt'.htf! law cnf'orcnmGnt. Titlo VI of tho Civil Uiyhcs Act 
of 1966, V7hich prohibit;.? diocrliuinncion in any prot^ram or activity 
t'Qceivin;.j Federal financial .Muiiutanco, has been an oHcctivo Instrument 
for CO:; 'Nit i a;', gonu! a^pccta oi discrltaination in public education. 
Under Chir. law, thfi Depar tnen t liealth, Educat Ion, and V/elfaro 
has attacked cho problp'rn of racial scj^rc^'.atlon in schools in th^ Deep 
South \nth si.::nt: dep.roe of r.ucrcas. 

Until recently HEW ij'.fmrcd almost entirely the; problem of the 
schooU' dr-nlai of cciual educ.i Liona 1 Hiw^Lces to Chicano atudonts in 
the. Soiu.hvf!:U', In recent years, the Department incroasinnty has turned 
its attention toward thta prohlew and has established firnieir fGquiroments 
aimcv.! at afjsurln;^ equal cciuj afcnal opportunity for Chicanos. These cf^orta 
howf/vr, rcri.iin far Troin .u;. rM: i';n. I,;ttlo in the; v/ay or li!':W recourcea 
is devoted to thf-i civil rii;hLs denJais perpetrated a^ainnt HcKican American 
fltudenLi,and the Dcparli^enfc hni bet-n olov/ to mk(-i urie of its nain enforce* 
mcnt \/o ipon-'-Lornin itJon of l-'.:'\:ta\ flii't.clal a:jsi ut:.incij«''i'Ven in easey 
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luvolvi!\i.^ bljt.'iut v!ol»uU:)nH. For purinuu'ii of Fcclor'il civil r^.jiti; 
onforrornunc , a-n wul). cui ivi nil oLhnr ruspeci.a v\' i\wiv uUMcni.loi\, fioxlonn 

To undo i\s fa act Cully tihe d iiuviugrlDn .1 of !.hj oclucai: ion^ !. nrrljle^rs 

Icms diu not ail'cct only Mo:ctcna AnuiricaapM huL* all BfudenLS f,caGrally* 

• Fori:y p.^rriHit: of; aU 5; f.utk'Ut:?^ i.n the Soul.hv/05:u va>uld call to 
graduate Crom lilch nchoo), 

• Three at cvory Hvo 12 th ;^,rnd'::r<i l.u t-u JiouLhvH'.sl: xv*ouUl be reading 
below grade level. 

• Sixteen percent oi; all^ <:;l:udent:{: in Uhu r.ouLhw(?!st v/ouUl be required 
to rojUMt the first grado .Cor* failure to perforru at nn acceptablu 
academic Icvo I . 

In tbe face of .^o mnnsiva a ftiiluro on tiic part of tho cducatioml 
c^.s:l:ablishtnent, draBt:ic rc^furms vould, v/ithout qv..'« ticai , he in - i:i ttt ted , 
and instltutod ov/Lftly. Thoia* ar(; proclr.aly tho ditr.c^nGloni; of the 
educntional cs(:.'tbl ( iihwnt ' failnrc v/it1i rosp^'C^r to >!?xicnn Ani^?r icr^nf' . 

has demonstra Lnd Its b-nk?Miptcy* 

Not only has the educational ccLairlishinent in the Southwest fall(?d 
to ir iko needed civ.nr/ it h-iii faiUtd to v;nd'jrfi I 'i;.d iully its inadcU|Uac ics . 
The: bix repori'H of the CoM:ii.sr» { on * j> Kt^'<ioan A:r/M*ic tn IviticaLion Study 
citti ?cciros of i nfi t'Diccs in v/iiiC'i the rK:l iouM <>'f indivi(Uia1 r;choo] ofi.i** 
Cial.<; have relUctcMl an ^ilLltudc v/iiicli bLi.i.^^s tnluca l i nna 1 iailurc^ on 

1. 
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ChtcAHO children ruhrrc tU^nx on tht inadc;quac|es of the och#c)l pfo^r^n\* 
SoiUhv/(«ji tmra ociucaconi muui )iop,ia not only t;o f^cojl^^jltso Kha taiIu?o 
of t]\o. «ys(-um In nciucntidj^ CUi.cano chllclrwn, te^tafi bc) acl^wlidg^ that 
ch-^nn^s iTur.t occui" at nil lovolii-- f rom the poUcits at| Uh© statS Icjj- 
Islaturos to Che cdvicnulonal cnviromiicn i Cf#fltc4 in in4%¥tdttnl clagarooms 
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Tho (u\uln;\i .irul rocofWmriMi^tph^s^ fallow are addresui-ci fo :.h(-. 

rind InfUui.icu ovur chii; procesj:^ bui c.a play i .:.;)or I "'vit ir^ le. in 

bringin[^ .J/ovit: the: chiiUjriO.Si r.c.ce:i.^wit*y proviciv ^rxiul oducaci on'> I opporr-* 
tunlCy t o ChLs':r.no chi UlrtHu U\ combi r;<ft r I on , ilri-y can rt'tu^cisoat n powfirfUl 
fo'tce for ^ckic :i t: Lona I xo.Horm, 

V/hlio thci TeciocH l^>^-rnf!^at: has Lnc dlr^cr j nyolvememti in 

dcclr. LOiic^ oa nclucnti cu j ic Gc*r\ j;(:c*'^'»;!;ly influence f'hO:^(*. in& ttiLionii 
which nr^i moro dlreor.ly involved, Thruu;^'/ii tlMm cniorcovAmxt of. t\w coa- 
^Citul* Loa..il. rind Icf.;! t:! atrivu rc(iU LreiiionCu Uij 'iquai odv-cationnl oppurtiunifrj^- 
and thrcuiVn chc pcrcuaslve Icvorv^'.n of lis pr*o<iraran of financial ariSiiJCaw 
Cor uducaLinn, liio i'cKbLMl Covorumnt cnn i t i.cnnt:ly holp b7*;n<;^ about 
^cluca f: i f^na I chnny^s in tho fkoiit hwciii t * 

have a ccm.^tituti on:tl rcrponBibili i:y <'o provLdo ccJucation t o all students* 
^heir bro'td authority ov« v cduca Ciona i policy can ootvo aei a ctfonj.^ fofca 
for inntitutiny nu-^di^d cl:aijc^Si 

i 

Int; t J n;t:ion^> of hi'';h M* (•duc it:i**^u ah.o play a^koy part* It i?i tha.^a 
inolltutidas Lhat educate the peopU who v^Lll 0nt«r t:\\'' ]^roC-n5t8ions of 
tec\c};irr> co'jn >ol hi,;^ ..nd jicb.'oi od. .iiii a t ra L :.ua ; /md i:hcMG arc the pc^ffsonj^ 
to v/hojn ^0. vill onl:ni:.t t'cci cducaLj-a jC ou?f uhUuf^vu By involvin?; M'/.^ican 
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Americanii as trnlnoen and c\u c(*.'ii:f n^.c/uevn, nnvl by {;e.irLni', ti.a Cralnin^ ^ 

I 

proi',c.ims CP equip ^^••^'^^•1^1*4 t^^JJ t«o Uoacb /md aounfjol ChJ.caao chiUlrun oTfac-* 
eiv^^lv, thas^ tn5(:ll:.ulions can alyni Hcant:].y improve lijo edttcation rcciaivocl 
by Mo K Una Amor I can ntud^^nts, 

Tlte jostltut lona that have the* most dlre'.^l: contr.ol over public edu^sa^ 
tion nre the local achool diiitrlctc and ^chcoln. It is the loCsal school 
dit;l cict that, r^-^ts the policy and discourses the bulk of cAxe fliunncial 
support for public education. It is tht? day-to-day decisions of local 
school officiiiln and tcncher.s that Inrj^ely dotermine the quality of oduca^ 
tlon the cliildrp.n will receive. 

Thui), if nocu<isary chnugcs and cducntional roCoirnui arc-j to be oCfocted^ 
^ it v;ill be Inrg.^ly throuch policies nnd practlcns ino tltutcd at the .ocho6l 

and district level* The Corntii i-irsion ^ houever^ believer that the problonuS Of 
unv:<;u.il cducnt tonnl opportunity are of such rrvngnitudc and so wldeGpr^iad that^ 
It vrouLd be unwiHo to rely entirely on the good faith. cECorts of individual 
school di3trlctij to bring about the kind of uniform and contpro.henj5iv6 aduea* 
■ • n;i(5irrtj. nrtorni nrtidcd." Tnctorfbr^, most* of thb%'*nc6tnn^^ndattohs that " 

follow nrc nddrc^incul to the five Soutt^.westarn States nnd their rc^spectlvi:) 
cduc.i iun ogf^ncicjs and call for the full cxerclnc of State authority* 
OWv^r rororur.cnclni Jons nlno call for a fitronj^er Federal effort 
to a:-»:]ure equal educational opportunity in the Southwest* 
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Tha Oo.i:.^! r.ei ion w^inrn ll un.l-rfito-.'.l l\\M ju framing thc^so. cQrCommM^d^ 
fttona Ifc •loe.n not inoai\ t:o FiUi^.c^Oi* t n trrsra pnr'oivn rolt:^ Cor loc;il scho'ln nnd 
nr.hc»ol dlnv:rU-t:u^ Xfc v/ouUl bu <x tioiriouy nLUtako fo:;^ local , ohool of Cictalu 
to i\Lt: idly by avAlting acClou by tho Siifia ot-* Fjuler.-il CoynrnTiiit: . Tlu: 
Co:auius !.ou 3t:i:on^ly i:i:co\::-^?\\<f\ that lonnl o£ficUi!.S tnke lt:;;,\Hlia to fiCtidn 
on t'AoLv UA'-a to n.eei thci luivtu'c prohlv^av?; IduntJfirsd in thtr* :incl cntll&r 
re})Or!:j, A cotiutnu-iJ pa?.aLvo wlo by local 5;choo.l$ r.nd Hchool dLcj^rlatn 
iii not oaly un./irrPni:ocl hut would rcpro.^ent: nn i;/Je feny Ibkj r.bdicntion of 
rt:.,'v->nr. ! bil I ;.r und a p,ro.9» diiiMorvlcu to rKlUh'uU who^t^ oducat:ion ban 
booa crtrujtcd to the»Lf circ*. 

fo.'tOarcU '•otnc#nn\i.n;; tl^« ^^^i«^r^•^t:io{| @/ ^^sxican At;:03?icnt\ (5VU'.U^|\N In the 

Flr<ilT/*> Jn oarii^i f<'fCi:t^, in tMs ly>ii#Vr;.i;% •^U'-atly IftdlGnLCf tmt 

wlLh siuLlnr dlf riculti.f s . H,'>i'eovu*r^ other ^-tudit^s bays dcvu/jvnfcr^iA^ £h;5| 
aiU-^llar problonj of un^jquAl oduc^Jtional opportuntry /effect ]^ot\i ((/hlcafios 

these rncorjpendaf ioS;^ .^re nA(it,tir,:.o4 to ^h/in;',Gtt fa'^'^n-^dinpj the Cduc^^ttOl^ ©I 
CaLcano students In the Pouthwur^L^ fr-r^ny n^^i ^ypJicablo nlsQ £c7 thiOi ndugi 

tho of An,;lo ".^'''jdcr^.'n * 
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Th^ rccomou-'.nil/itloni) t:h,it: follow nuCQi^ijavi ly aro luuriivou.s tind dut>vt:ie 
and mnnv ri'lato to compUx hi;^)^ly tociuiUt^i I .Unuor. • TiVure «uvj, hciw'^ 
Qveifj tliroo b;iiiic px'inclplos that roLnto to nil of f:h« spf^ciflc rocorf;?.e.. 
tiona which t.hfi Cormnisfi lou b.^4iav'>f should j^ovcru c;!uc/.cion/fi L reform for 

U The* 'I an^^ti , ^.l^itto*? > t c^il'"ur^'» of M-vfc.in ArG^rlcnns 
2 * >;i'\::fv-in A^-^ ^r ^ n n r> f? h oti 1 d| h f f u 11 v r u r • ^ ^. ^ m I: ckI in doc i on * 



Thnso ehre<^ principles providii n focus for inTproving Cho ecluoatiort 
of Chic^'^no ^l:aU^>nl:3, The following recotui'^^cndations irupply specific 
s5u:;;viiJCion3 for j mplcn^jntina thr.^e princlplG:;. FdaCcn^ors, political 
lcader£J^ .^nJ co;T»unlt:y mer.itors v/ill hav4> to provldo tho Icindetship nfeces- 
SAry to R>'ikc the actual chcjnp^as* 



